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TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1996 

House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  and  Commit- 
tee ON  Commerce,  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Trade,  and  Hazardous  Materials, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  1:01  p.m.  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Toby  Roth  (chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  International  Economic  Policy  and  Trade),  and 
Hon.  Michael  G.  Oxley  (chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Trade,  and  Hazardous  Materials). 

Members  present:  Subcommittee  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy and  Trade:  Representatives  Roth,  Meyers,  and  Frazer. 

Members  present:  Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Trade,  and  Haz- 
ardous Materials:  Representatives  Oxley,  Gillmor,  Ganske,  White, 
Manton,  Lincoln,  Furse,  and  Deutsch. 

Members  also  present:  Representatives  Chabot,  Sanford,  and 
Abercrombie. 

Staff  present:  Edmund  B.  Rice,  majority  staff  director,  Chris- 
topher Hankin,  majority  professional  staff  member,  Alexander  Q. 
Schmitz,  majority  staff  associate,  John  Scheibel,  minority  staff  di- 
rector (Subcommittee  on  International  Economic  Policy  and  Trade), 
and  Robert  Gordon,  majority  counsel,  and  David  Tittsworth,  minor- 
ity counsel  (Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Trade,  and  Hazardous 
Materials). 

Mr.  Roth.  Let  me  call  to  order  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Trade  and  Hazardous  Materials.  Good  afternoon.  And 
welcome  to  this  special  hearing. 

Let  me  welcome  Chairman  Mike  Oxley,  and  his  colleagues  who 
are  coming  to  this  joint  hearing  today.  Mike,  it  is  good  to  have  you 
here,  and  thank  you  for  having  this  joint  hearing  with  us,  because 
we  know  how  important  this  issue  is  to  the  jobs  here  in  America. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  an  all-star  lineup  of  witnesses,  among 
the  best,  brightest  leaders  in  our  Nation's  travel  and  tourism  in- 
dustry. We  also  have  a  special  guest  in  Judd  Buchanan,  Chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Tourism  Commission.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  traveled 
across  the  continent  from  Vancouver  just  to  be  here  with  us  today. 
We  are  grateful  to  him  for  that. 

The  focus  of  today's  hearing  is  H.R.  2579,  the  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Partnership  Act.  This  legislation  already  has  gained  strong  bi- 
partisan support.  Chairman  Oxley  is  an  original  cosponsor,  as  is 

(1) 


Mr.  Gejdenson.  All  told,  we  have  120  cosponsors  thus  far,  and  we 
have  just  begun,  including  many  members  of  our  subcommittees. 
More  members  are  signing  on  every  day. 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  maintaining  the  future  growth  of  our  travel 
and  tourist  industry,  the  hidden  giant  of  our  economy,  a  $400  bil- 
lion-a-year  industry.  It  is  the  second  largest  industry  in  America 
today,  and  in  just  5  years,  travel  and  tourism  will  be  the  largest 
industry  in  America;  6V2  million  employees  directly,  and  some  7 
million  others  employed  indirectly,  and  11  percent  of  all  U.S.  ex- 
ports. That  is  amazing. 

From  my  vantage  point  as  Chairman  of  the  International  Trade 
Committee,  to  have  an  industry  have  11  percent  of  the  exports  is 
really  astounding.  Although  this  is  a  dynamic  industry,  there  is  a 
growing  threat  to  its  future  growth.  We  are  losing  common  ground 
in  the  international  travel  market. 

Last  year,  visitors  from  abroad  brought  some  nearly  80  billion 
into  our  economy,  one-fifth  of  our  total  400  billion  travel  and  tour- 
ist industry.  Last  year,  we  had  some  2  million  fewer  visitors  than 
we  had  in  1993.  And  that  is  what  concerns  us  very  much.  Our  mar- 
ket share  has  declined  19  percent  just  2  years,  and  that  has  trans- 
lated into  some  177,000  jobs  going  to  other  countries  instead  of 
coming  here  at  home.  This  decline  has  chopped  some  $3  billion 
from  our  trade  balance.  The  bottom  line  is  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  keep  losing  ground  on  a  global  market  that  will  double  in  the 
next  decade. 

To  deal  with  this  problem,  H.R.  2579  reflects  the  recommenda- 
tions of  some  1,700  travel  industry  leaders  who  analyzed  this  issue 
at  the  recent  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism.  We 
need  a  new,  stronger,  and  more  effective  effort  to  market  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  a  travel  destination.  This  legislation  proposes  a  public- 
private  partnership  combining  the  market  expertise  of  the  private 
sector  together  with  the  resources  of  our  government. 

At  today's  hearing,  we  will  have  the  best  experts  we  can  find 
from  the  private  sector  and  government  to  give  us  their  best  advice 
on  how  to  refine  this  plan.  This  legislation  can  pass,  and  I  will 
work  with  Chairman  Oxley  and  all  of  our  members.  Democrat  and 
Republican,  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  House  Floor  this  spring.  Our 
goal  is  to  be  in  the  Rose  Garden  for  the  signing  ceremony  before 
the  year  is  out. 

Before  calling  on  our  witnesses,  let  me  ask  Chairman  Oxley  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  Oxley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  start  by  com- 
mending you  for  the  work  that  you  have  put  into  this  bill  already, 
and  for  your  long-term  commitment  to  promoting  American  tour- 
ism. I  applaud  your  efforts  in  pushing  us  to  make  the  first  step  to- 
wards developing  a  private  sector  approach  towards  bolstering  our 
domestic  tourism  industry. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  few  facts  about  the  importance  of  tourism  to 
just  the  Ohio  economy.  In  1993  alone,  international  visitors  spent 
over  $416  million  in  my  home  State,  creating  approximately  9,000 
new  tourism-related  jobs.  And  yet  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  our 
country's  share  of  international  tourism  receipts  has  been  steadily 
dropping  over  the  past  2  years. 


At  the  current  rate  of  decline,  under  our  current  Federal  system, 
we  will  fail  to  realize  tens  of  thousands  of  potential  jobs  over  the 
next  10  years.  The  sad  conclusion  is  that  recent  efforts  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  promote  American  tourism  are  simply  not 
working.  That  is  why  I  support  efforts  by  my  good  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  to  look  for  a  new  private  sector  model  to  lead  our  tour- 
ism promotion  efforts.  The  government  must  learn  to  be  a 
facilitator,  not  an  obstacle  to  tourism.  We  must  open  up  new  chan- 
nels to  listen  to  the  people  working  in  the  tourism  industry,  to  hear 
their  ideas  on  how  to  get  government  out  of  their  way  in  doing 
their  jobs. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  brings  'us  closer  to  a  private  sec- 
tor model  for  understanding  and  implementing  effective  tourism 
programs.  It  facilitates  the  creation  of  a  non-Federal  board,  run  by 
private  industry,  to  advise  the  President  and  Congress.  Similarly, 
it  creates  a  privately  run  organization  to  coordinate  and  implement 
national  tourism  priorities. 

I  do  expect  that  several  critical  questions  will  be  raised  by  this 
legislation.  The  first  hurdle  is  the  issue  of  long-term  funding  for 
the  organization  created.  Our  new  Republican  majority  is  commit- 
ted to  bringing  down  the  Federal  budget  deficit  and  any  increase 
in  the  debt  burden  left  to  our  children  is  simply  unacceptable.  They 
are  also  committed  to  removing  onerous  Federal  taxes  and  regula- 
tions. So  any  consensus  on  a  new  private-public  partnership  for 
tourism  promotion  must  place  the  emphasis  on  the  private  sector 
side  of  the  equation. 

A  second  issue  of  concern  is  the  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  any  partnership.  Tourism  promotion  is  primarily 
conducted  through  private  industry  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Any  increased  Federal  involvement  must  add  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  a  truly  national  purpose.  Otherwise  we  are  just  creat- 
ing more  government  subsidies  for  make-work  bureaucracies. 

Finally,  the  structure  of  the  tourism  organization  must  be  care- 
fully shaped  over  time.  This  calls  for  a  tricky  balance  between  pri- 
vate sector  efficiency  and  appropriate  oversight,  as  well  as  long- 
term  freedom  from  political  interference  and  Presidential  cronyism. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  today's  panels  comment  on  these  is- 
sues, and  once  again  thank  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin,  Toby 
Roth,  for  bringing  this  bill  forward.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Oxley.  I  appreciate 
your  insightful  remarks  and  your  commitment  to  this  legislation. 
Thank  you  for  signing  the  legislation. 

[The  text  of  H.R.  2579  follows:] 
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1st  Session 


H.  R.  2579 


To  establish  the  National  Tourism  Board  and  the  National  Tourism 
Organization  to  promote  international  travel  and  tourism  to  the  United  States. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^S 

November  2,  1995 
Mr.    Roth    (for   himself,   Mr.    Skelton,   Mr.    CLEMENT,   Mr.    Petri,   Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mr.  Frazer,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Aber- 

CROMBIE,  Mr.  OXLEY,  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH,  Mr.  ZeLIFF,  Mr.  BOEHLERT, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  DoOLITTLE,  Mr.  DrxON,  Mr.  ROEMER, 
Mrs.  Seastrand,  Mr.  McCOLLUM,  Mr.  PiCKETT,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and 
Mr.  FarR  of  California)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  in  addition  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  for  a  period  to  be  subsequently  determined  by  the 
Speaker,  in  each  case  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  as  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  concerned 


A  BILL 

To  establish  the  National  Tourism  Board  and  the  National 
Tourism  Organization  to  promote  international  travel 
and  tourism  to  the  United  States. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Travel  and  Tourism 

5  Partnership  Act  of  1995". 


2 

1  SEC.  2.  NATIONAL  TOURISM  BOARD. 

2  (a)  Establishment. — There  is  established  the  Na- 

3  tional  Tourism  Board  to — 

4  (1)  utihze  a  private-public  partnership  for  trav- 

5  el  and  tourism  pohcymaking; 

6  (2)  develop  a  national  travel  and  tourism  strat- 

7  egy  for  increasing  travel  and  tourism  to  and  witliin 

8  the  United  States; 

9  (3)  to  advise  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 

10  the  travel  and  tourism  industry'  on  the  implementa- 

11  tion  of  such  national  strategy  and  on  other  matters 

12  affecting  travel  and  tourism;  and 

13  (4)  to  provide  guidance  to  the  National  Tour- 

14  ism  Organization  established  under  section  3. 

15  (b)  Composition. — The  Board  shall  consist  of  36 

16  members  appointed  by  the  President  as  follows — 

17  (1)  27  members  shall  be  appointed  from  indi- 

18  viduals  who  represent  all  the  ranges  of  the  travel 

19  and  tourism  industry; 

20  (2)  6  members  shall  be  appointed  from  State, 

21  regional,  and  Federal  agencies  related  to  travel  and 

22  tourism; 

23  (3)  1  member  shall  be  appointed  from  the  Sen- 

24  ate    and    1    member   shall   be    appointed   from   the 

25  House  of  Representatives;  and 


6 

3 

1  (4)  a  chairman  shall  be  appointed  by  and  \nth 

2  the  ad^^ce  of  the  Senate. 

3  In  making  appointments  to  the  Board,  the  President  shall 

4  take  into  account  recommendations  made  by  organizations 

5  representing  the  travel  and  tourism  industrA^  The  chair- 

6  man  shall  be  accountable  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 

7  gress  for  the  operations  of  the  Board. 

8  (c)    Terms. — The   members    and   chairman    of  the 

9  Board  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  3  years,  except  that 

10  of  the  members  first  appointed — 

11  (1)  12  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 

12  of  1  3''ear; 

13  (2)  12  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 

14  of  2  years;  and 

15  (3)  11  members  and  the  chairman  shall  be  ap- 

16  pointed  for  a  term  of  3  years, 

17  as  determined  by  the  President  as  of  the  date  of  the  first 

1 8  appointments.  A  member  may  be  reappointed  to  serve  on 

19  the  Board. 

20  (d)  AUTIIORIT\\ — 

21  (1)  Non-federal  status. — The  Board  is  not 

22  a  Federal  agency  and  is  not  subject  to  any  Federal 

23  law,  including  the  Federal  Ad\isors^  (Commission  Act 

24  and  personnel  and  budget  laws. 
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1  (2)  Executive  director. — The  chairman  of 

2  the  Board  may  appoint  an  executive  director  and  es- 

3  tablish  the  compensation  and  the  duties  of  the  exec- 

4  utive  director. 

5  (3)  Meetings. — The  Board  shaU  meet  at  least 

6  semi-aimually.   The  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the 

7  public  and  appropriate  notice  shall  be  given  for  the 

8  meeting  dates. 

9  (4)     Compensation     and     expenses. — The 

10  chairman   and   members   of  the   Board   shall   serve 

11  without  compensation  but  may  be  compensated  for 

12  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 

13  Board. 

14  (5)  Testimony,  reports,  and  support. — The 

15  Board  may  present  testimony  to  the  Congress  and  to 

16  legislatures  of  the  States  and  issue  reports  on  its 

17  findings  and  recommendations. 

18  (6)  Contributions. — The  Board  may  accept 

19  financial   contributions   from   the   private   sector  to 

20  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Board. 

2 1  SEC.  3.  NATIONAL  TOURISM  ORGANIZATION. 

22  (a)  Establishment. — There  is  established  with  a 

23  Federal  charter  the  National  Tourism  Organization.  The 

24  Organization  sliaU  be  a  non-for-profit  organization.  The 
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1  Organization  is  not  a  Federal  agene.y  and  shall  not  be  sub- 

2  ject  to  any  Federal  law. 

3  (b)  Duties. — The  Organization  shall — 

4  (1)  seek  to,  and  work  for,  an  increase  in  the 

5  share  of  the  United   States  in  the  global  tourism 

6  market; 

7  (2)  implement  the  national  travel  and  tourism 

8  strategy  developed  by  the  National  Tourism  Board 

9  under  section  2(a)(2); 

10  (3)  operate  travel  and  tourism  promotion  pro- 

1 1  grams  outside  the  United  States  in  partnership  with 

12  the    travel    and    tourism    industry'    in    the    United 

13  States; 

14  (4)  conduct  market  research  necessary  for  ef- 

15  fective  promotion  of  the  travel  and  tourism  market; 

16  (5)  establish  a  Travel-Tourism  Data  Bank,  col- 

17  lect  international  market  data  for  the  Bank,  and  dis- 

18  seminate  such  data  to  the  travel  and  tourism  indus- 

19  try^  in  the  United  States;  and 

20  (6)  promote  United  States  travel  and  tourism 

21  at  international  trade  shows. 

22  (c)  Board  of  Directors. — The  Organization  shall 

23  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  in  this 

24  section   "Board"),   which   shall   have   45   members.    The 

25  Board  shall  be  accountable  to  the  National  Tourism  Board 
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1  for  the  operations  of  the  Organization.  The  President  shall 

2  appoint  the  initial  members  of  the  Board,  taking  into  ac- 

3  count  recommendations  made  by  organizations  represent- 

4  ing  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  so  that  all  the  ranges 

5  of  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  are  represented  on  the 

6  Board.  By  majority  vote,  members  of  the  Board  shall  se- 

7  lect  one  member  to  be  chairman  and  shall  adopt  bylaws, 

8  policies  and  procedures  to  govern  the  duties  of  the  chair- 

9  man,  the  term  of  servdee  of  members  of  the  Board,  the 

10  functioning  of  the  Board  and  the  operations  of  the  Organi- 

11  zation.  The  Board  shall  appoint  new  members  to  fill  any 

12  vacancy  on  the  Board. 

13  (d)  Staff. — The  Board  shall  appoint  a  president  of 

14  the  Organization  and  such  other  staff  as  the  Board  deter- 

15  mines  is  necessa^y^  The  Board  shall  estabhsh  the  duties 

16  of  the  staff  and  set  the  compensation  of  the  staff.  The 

17  president  of  the  Organization  shall  serve  as  a  member  of 

1 8  the  Trade  Promotion  Coordinating  Committee. 

19  (e)  Funding. — The  Organization  may  accept  finan- 

20  cial  contributions.  Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the  en- 

21  actment  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  develop  a  plan  for 

22  long-term  financing  and,  if  necessary,  make  recommenda- 

23  tions  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  for  legislation. 
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1  SEC.  4.  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  COOPERATION. 

2  (a)  Secretary  of  State. — The  Secretary'  of  State 

3  shall— 

4  (1)    place    a    priority    on    implementing    rec- 

5  ommendations  by  the  National  Tourism  Board;  and 

6  (2)  cooperate  with  the  National  Tourism  Orga- 

7  nization  in  carrying  out  its  duties. 

8  (b)  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 

9  tion  Agency. — The  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 

10  mation  Agency  shall — 

11  (1)    place    a    priority    on    implementing    rec- 

12  ommendations  by  the  National  Tourism  Board;  and 

13  (2)  cooperate  with  the  National  Tourism  Orga- 

14  nization  in  carrying  out  its  duties. 

15  SEC.  5.  TRANSITION  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TRAVEL 

1 6  AND  TOURISM  ADMINISTRATION. 

17  (a)  Staff. — The  President  may  transfer  up  to  25 

18  members  of  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Travel  and 

19  Tourism  Administration  established  under  section  301  of 

20  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961   (22  U.S.C.  2124) 

21  to  the  Foreign  Service  or  the  Commercial  Semce  for  2 

22  years.  Such  staff  members  shall  assist  the  Organization 

23  in  its  stail-up  activities. 

24  (b)  Files  and  Other  Resources. — The  tiles  and 

25  other  non-financial  resources  of  the  United  States  Travel 
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1  and  Tourism  Administration  are  transferred  to  the  United 

2  States  Foreign  and  Commercial  Service. 

3  SEC.  6.  TRADE  PROMOTION  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE. 

4  Section   2312   of  the  Export  Enliancement  Act  of 

5  1988  (15  U.S.C.  4727)  is  amended— 

6  (1)    in   subsection    (c)    by   adding   at   the    end 

7  thereof: 

8  "(6)   reflect  recommendations  by  the  National 

9  Tourism  Board." 

10  and 

11  (2)  in  paragraph   (d)(1)  by  striking  "and"   in 

12  "(L)",  by  redesignating  "(M)"  as  "(N)",  and  by  in- 

1 3  serting  the  following: 

14  "(M)  the  President  of  the  National  Tour- 

15  ism  Organization;  and". 

16  SEC.  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

17  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "Organization" 

18  means   the    National   Tourism   Organization   established 

19  under  section  3. 

O 
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Mr.  Roth.  I  am  going  to  ask  Thomas  Manton,  our  good  friend 
from  New  York,  another  very  valued  Member  of  Congress,  for  re- 
marks. Tom. 

Mr.  Manton.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I  do  have  some  remarks.  At 
the  outset,  I  would  like  to  thank  our  Speaker,  Mr.  Gingrich,  for 
permitting  the  rescheduling  of  this  hearing  so  that  many  of  our 
members  could  attend  the  memorial  services  for  our  late  departed 
colleague,  Mike  Synar.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  afternoon 
and  begin  our  discussion  of  H.R.  2579,  the  Travel  and  Tourism 
Partnership  Act  of  1995.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Chair- 
man Roth  for  introducing  this  bill  and  for  working  along  with 
Chairman  Oxley  for  organizing  this  hearing  today. 

This  legislation  and  the  testimony  offered  by  our  respective  wit- 
nesses will  help  guide  our  efforts  to  ensure  that  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  do  everything  possible  to  support  travel  and 
tourism  in  this  country.  I  am  glad  to  see  strong  bipartisan  support 
for  this  bill,  and  I  understand  that  companion  legislation  should  be 
introduced  in  the  Senate  shortly  which  should  enable  us  to  move 
this  legislation  forward  in  a  timely  manner. 

As  a  representative  from  the  great  city  and  State  of  New  York, 
I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  importance  of  travel  and  tourism  to 
our  local  and  statewide  economy.  Travel  and  tourism  activities  in 
our  State  creates  jobs  and  results  in  revenues  for  the  private  sector 
and  essential  tax  dollars  for  all  levels  of  government.  In  addition, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  as  the  third  largest  retail  industry 
in  the  country,  the  entire  national  economy  benefits  greatly  from 
a  strong  tourism  industry.  The  significance  of  this  industry  to  our 
local,  State  and  national  economies  compels  us  to  assure  its  health 
and  competitive  edge  in  the  international  marketplace. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and 
I  am  supportive  of  its  goals.  It  is  important  that  we  take  this  mat- 
ter seriously,  especially  given  some  of  the  recent  statistics  on  the 
industry  reported  in  much  of  the  written  testimony.  We  should  not 
be  complacent  towards  the  Nation's  loss  of  market  share  of  inter- 
national travel  over  the  past  2  years,  and  what  that  decline  means 
in  terms  of  lost  jobs  and  revenues.  We  should  also  seriously  con- 
sider the  implications  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  ranks  33rd 
in  the  world  in  the  amount  spent  on  national  tourism  effort. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  as  a  country  we  are  doing  enough  to  turn 
these  trends  around.  Clearly  we  have  some  unfinished  business  in 
our  plan  to  promote  U.S.  travel  and  tourism.  Important  details 
such  as  funding  and  the  actual  Federal  role  in  the  approach  still 
need  to  be  worked  out.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  information  gathered 
through  this  hearing  and  subsequent  discussions  over  the  coming 
months  will  enable  us  to  resolve  these  uncertainties. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2579.  I  will  do  my 
part  to  work  with  all  parties  to  successfully  move  this  legislation 
forward.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Manton. 
And,  you  know,  Tom,  some  of  the  finest  CEO's  in  travel  and  tour- 
ism are  in  New  York,  and  we  know  what  a  great  State  New  York 
is  for  travel  and  tourism.  I  am  going  to  ask  Paul  Gillmor  if  he  has 
an  opening  statement. 
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Mr.  GiLLMOR.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  will 
be  brief.  I  do  have  a  statement  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
and  request  unanimous  consent  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Roth.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  GiLLMOR.  Let  me,  though,  simply  commend  you  for  your 
leadership,  not  only  on  this  bill,  but  on  the  entire  tourism  effort. 
And  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I  am  one  of 
the  districts  where  tourism  is  important.  We  have  sights  such  as 
Put-In-Bay  and  Cedar  Point,  the  north  coast  of  Ohio  along  Lake 
Erie,  and  this  can  have  a  tremendous  economic  and  positive  impact 
for  us,  and  I  am  hopeful  we  can  see  this  bill  move  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Yield  back. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Paul  Gillmor  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Paul  Gillmor,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  calling  this  important  hearing.  Travel  and 
tourism  are  vital  components  to  our  growing  service  and  leisure  oriented  economy 
and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  joint  nature  of  this  hearing  shows  the  benefits 
and  implications  of  travel  and  tourism  from  a  national  and  international  perspec- 
tive. 

While  I  am  sure  that  our  past  weather  here  would  have  most  of  us  thinking  that 
travel  and  tourism  is  for  warmer,  tropical  climate  far  south  of  here,  I  think  we 
would  be  missing  the  boat  (or  plane,  train,  and  automobile)  if  we  stopped  right 
there.  Many  of  our  own  districts  have  places  that  people  flock  to  for  relaxation  and 
enjoyment  of  their  precious  free-time.  In  my  own  district,  which  encompasses  sig- 
nificant portions  of  Lake  Erie,  we  have  several  areas  that  rely  on  travel  and  tourism 
to  bolster  their  economies.  In  particular,  I  would  point  to  Put-In-Bay,  Ohio,  a  place 
some  have  called  the  "Nantucket  of  the  Midwest,"  whose  popular  restaurants  and 
taverns  serve  as  an  oasis  to  the  rigors  of  the  work-week.  These  places  are  the  under- 
recognized  stories  of  this  industry. 

We  are  here  today  to  remind  the  world,  and  ourselves,  about  the  numerous  so- 
journs our  country  offers.  Our  committees  will  consider  legislation,  bom  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism  and  tempered  with  the  current 
budget  realities  and  ongoing  government  downsizing,  that  many  would  argue  is  nec- 
essary to  move  the  United  States  up  from  33rd  in  tourism  promotion  and  increase 
the  number  of  travel-related  jobs  now  held  in  our  country. 

However,  this  bill  is  not  a  panacea,  it  is  a  good  first  step  in  a  longer  discussion 
of  what  we  need  to  do  for  an  industry  that  employs  nearly  7  million  Americans,  con- 
tributes $400  billion  to  economy,  and  generates  an  $18  billion  trade  surplus.  I  still 
have  questions  over  the  depth  and  breadth  of  this  legislation,  including  associated 
funding,  but  I  believe  those  things  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  today's  witnesses  and 
to  getting  a  greater  understanding  for  the  legislation  that  we  are  discussing.  Even 
though  many  of  them  represent  large  corporations  involved  in  the  travel  industry, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  small  businesses  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  vi- 
brant travel  economy.  Travel  and  tourism  are  as  much  about  creating  and  maintain- 
ing iobs  as  they  are  about  rest  and  relaxation. 

Thank  you,  I  3deld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Gillmor,  for 
supporting  this  legislation,  and  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  travel 
and  tourism.  You  know,  as  you  mentioned,  travel  and  tourism  will 
be  the  largest  industry  in  America  in  just  5  years.  So  we  in  Con- 
gress want  to  be  sensitive  to  that.  We  need  jobs  for  our  people, 
good-paying  jobs.  Basically,  that  is  what  we  are  looking  for  here. 

Mr.  Frazer,  would  you  have  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Frazer.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Roth.  I,  too,  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  having  this  hearing.  As  someone  from  a  district  whose 
major  industry  is  tourism,  the  Virgin  Islands,  I  quite  understand 
the  importance  of  having  American  people  recognize  that  tourism 
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is  something  more  than  fun  and  travel.  It  is  a  major  industry.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  as  large  a  country  as  we  are,  as  you  said,  we 
are  33rd  in  the  world  in  promoting  tourism.  So,  again,  I  am  glad 
to  be  a  cosponsor,  and  I,  too,  endorse  everything  that  has  been  said 
by  the  other  members.  I  will  do  as  much  as  possible  to  make  sure 
that  this  matter  comes  to  fruition.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Frazer,  for  all  you  are 
doing  for  travel  and  tourism. 

Mr.  Manzullo?  Mr.  Ganske. 

Mr.  Ganske.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  might  ask  why  a 
Congressman  from  Iowa  has  an  interest  in  travel  and  tourism?  I 
should  point  out  that  the  bridges  of  Madison  County  are  in  my  dis- 
trict. Travel  and  tourism  is  an  important  local  and  national  indus- 
try. This  bill  has  over  100  cosponsors.  I  have  several  concerns  with 
the  legislation,  and  I  would  just  like  to  share  a  few.  The  first  is 
funding. 

This  issue  is  not  directly  addressed  in  the  bill,  although  the  legis- 
lation does  provide  that  within  1  year  of  the  bill's  enactment,  the 
National  Tourism  Organization  must  develop  a  long-term  funding 
plan  and  report  to  Congress.  This  legislation  creates  a  public-pri- 
vate partnership,  but  I  have  some  concerns  about  how  much  that 
"partnership"  would  end  up  being  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  second  major  concern  is  the  legal  status  of  the  partnership. 
The  legislation  provides  that  it  is  a  non-Federal  agency  exempt 
from  all  Federal  laws.  As  presently  drafted,  the  partnership  would 
be  exempted  from  all  Federal  laws.  The  scope  and  extent  of  this  ex- 
emption needs  to  be  examined. 

Third,  as  I  understand  it,  for  2  years  the  NTO  would  receive  as- 
sistance from  up  to  25  USTTA  employees  that  the  President  would 
transfer  to  the  U.S.  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  Office  at  the 
Commerce  Department,  or  the  Foreign  Service  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. This  basically  presumes  the  elimination  of  the  USTTA. 
While  this  was  part  of  the  plan  to  eliminate  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  legislation  has  not  been  enacted  on  this,  so  we  are  left 
with  a  question  of  how  to  proceed  if  this  legislation  is  enacted  into 
law.  These  are  some  of  the  issues  that  I  think  need  to  be  ironed 
out. 

I  think  that  this  legislation  has  attracted  bipartisan  support  be- 
cause clearly  it  is  important  for  both  local  and  national  economies 
I  think  that  the  legislation  is  a  good  starting  point,  and  I  will  be 
interested  in  the  testimony  today.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Roth.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ganske. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Bliley,  Jr.,  Hon. 
Sam  Farr,  and  Hon.  Bill  Richardson  were  received  for  the  record:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Bliley,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Commerce 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hke  to  first  thank  my  good  friend  and  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Relations  Subcommittee  on  International  Economic  Policy 
and  Trade,  Representative  Toby  Roth  for  his  hard  work  and  perseverance  on  behalf 
of  the  American  travel  and  tourism  industry.  His  efforts  over  the  years,  including 
his  service  as  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  dem- 
onstrate his  commitment  to  the  industry  and  its  employees. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  and  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Trade,  and  Hazardous  Materials,  Representative 
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Oxley,  for  his  continuing  efforts  to  increase  American  trade  and  tourism,  in  a  fis- 
cally responsible  and  effective  manner. 

Every  time  an  international  tourist  visits  the  United  States,  more  revenue  and 
more  jobs  are  brought  into  this  country.  International  visitors  contribute  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  vear  to  our  Nation's  coffers,  providing  employment  to  over  a 
million  American  workers. 

For  example,  in  my  home  State  of  Virginia,  for  1993  alone,  over  $412  million  was 
generated  by  international  travelers.  This  revenue  supports  over  9,000  tourism  re- 
lated jobs.  I  want  to  increase  those  figures. 

In  fact,  I  am  hoping  that  on  today's  first  panel,  the  Chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Tourism  Commission  can  provide  us  with  some  neighborly  advice  on  how  to  encour- 
age more  Canadians  to  come  down  and  visit  us  in  mv  home  State  of  Virginia. 

The  legislation  before  us  contains  many  useful  ideas  on  how  to  increase  the  role 
of  the  private  sector  in  marketing  American  tourism  internationally.  I  have  always 
believed  that  the  best  way  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  experienced  busi- 
ness people  in  selling  their  products  is  to  eliminate,  not  increase,  government  inter- 
ference. 

To  the  extent  that  this  legislation  helps  us  get  the  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
marketing  industry  and  focused  on  removing  barriers  to  doing  business,  I  support 
it.  To  the  extent  this  bill  helps  us  to  privatize  the  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration,  I  support  it.  And  to  the  extent  that  we  can  increase  the  private  sec- 
tor role  in  tourism  promotion,  I  am  in  support  of  such  efforts. 

However,  in  considering  this  legislation,  several  key  issues  must  be  raised.  First, 
is  there  sufficient  backing  in  the  private  sector  to  financially  support  the  new  orga- 
nizations that  this  bill  would  create? 

Republicans  have  contracted  with  the  American  people  to  reduce  government 
spending  and  balance  the  budget  without  increasing  taxes.  Any  proposal  for  a  pub- 
lic-private tourism  partnership  cannot  break  this  promise. 

Second,  we  must  consider  whether  there  is  tnUy  a  need  for  another  government 
created  bureaucracy.  Is  this  something  the  government  has  to  be  involved  in  at  all? 
And  if  so,  what  is  the  unique  Federal  function  involved  that  business  cannot  per- 
form on  its  own? 

Fortunately,  Chairman  Roth  has  minimized  the  Federal  involvement  in  his  bill 
to  a  two  year  commitment  of  limited  staff  resources.  However,  I  am  concerned  that 
temporary  government  funding  and  support  programs  have  a  way  of  becoming  per- 
manent over  time. 

The  third  issue  that  concerns  me  is  the  management  structure  of  the  organiza- 
tions created.  What  is  the  proper  balance  between  diversity  in  the  board  representa- 
tion, and  the  danger  of  creating  an  organization  that  is  too  top  heavy  to  be  effective. 

And,  equally  important,  how  are  the  board  members  to  be  appointed?  We  need 
to  avoid  any  public  perception  that  the  organizations  are  merely  political  dumping 
grounds  for  friends  and  supporters  of  the  President,  whether  current  or  future. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  an  important  first  step  in  privatizing  our  Federal 
tourism  promotion  efforts.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  witnesses,  and  hope 
that  we  can  build  a  consensus  on  rebuilding  an  effective  tourism  promotion  pro- 
gram. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Sam  Farr,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 
THE  State  of  California 

Good  afternoon  Chairman  Roth  and  Chairman  Oxley,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittees. First  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairmen  for  holding  this  hearing  to  con- 
sider H.R.  2579,  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Partnership  Act  of  1995  which  I  am  proud 
to  co-sponsor. 

I  represent  the  Monterey  Peninsula  in  California,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas 
of  our  country.  As  such,  travel  and  tourism  is  one  of  the  highest  grossing  industries 
in  my  district.  The  spectacular  coastline  of  Big  Sur,  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  golf 
courses  of  Pebble  Beach  as  well  as  the  historically  rich  Cannery  Row  and  the  birth- 
place of  John  Steinbeck  attract  thousands  of  tourists  each  year  to  our  area.  I  am 
proud  to  promote  the  travel  and  tourism  to  the  17th  District  of  California. 

Travel  and  tourism  is  good  for  our  local  and  national  economy — it  generates  $417 
billion  a  year.  The  industry  is  the  largest  services  export  earner,  second  largest  em- 
ployer, and  third  largest  retail  industry  in  our  country.  Forecasters  predict  that 
travel  and  tourism  industry  employment  will  grow  by  thirty  percent  in  the  next 
twelve  years.  Travel  and  tourism  will  be  one  of  9ie  three  service  led  industries  driv- 
ing the  economy  in  the  21st  century,  along  with  telecommunications  and  informa- 
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tion  technology.  I  recently  attended  the  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and 
Tourism  and  was  pleased  that  the  Conference  finally  gave  tourism  the  attention  it 
deserved. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Caucus,  I  am  here  to  encourage 
one  certain  aspect  of  H.R.  2579:  the  establishment  of  a  National  Tourism  Office. 
Like  Chairman  Roth,  I  proposed  legislation  last  year  to  create  a  single  comprehen- 
sive National  Tourism  Office.  Recognizing  strength  in  numbers.  Chairman  Roth  and 
I  have  since  joined  forces  to  create  this  public/private  partnership  which  will  im- 
prove industry  visibility  and  increase  our  nation's  share  of  the  global  tourism  mar- 
ket. 

Recognizing  tourism  as  the  key  to  economic  growth,  state  and  local  agencies  have 
created  their  own  travel  and  tourism  boards,  strategies  and  groups.  In  my  district 
alone,  I  have  three  different  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  three  different  counties  all 
overlapping  their  efforts  promoting  tourism  to  our  area.  It  is  crucial  at  this  time 
to  have  an  organized  and  efficient  way  to  promote  national  tourism. 

We  have  a  vital  and  booming  industry  at  hand  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 
This  public/private  partnership  is  a  logical  step  to  encourage  this  thriving  industry. 
With  the  phasing  out  of  the  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  replace  efforts  to  promote  tourism  with  a  National  Tourism 
Office. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Bill  Richardson,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2579,  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Partnership 
Act  of  1995,  I  would  like  to  voice  my  support  and  ask  the  committee  to  expedite 
this  important  legislation.  I  would  like  to  thank  both  chairman  of  these  subcommit- 
tees for  their  work  on  this  matter  especially  Mr.  Roth  of  Wisconsin,  the  bill's  spon- 
sor and  head  of  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Caucus. 

As  the  President  underscored  last  evening  in  his  State  of  the  Union  speech,  the 
era  of  big  government  is  over.  I  think  the  bill  before  us  today  is  an  excellent  ap- 
proach to  downsize  government  while  ensuring  American  competitiveness.  It  should 
be  our  goal  at  today's  hearing  to  discuss  ways  that  provide  the  necessary  funding 
that  will  make  a  partnership  an  effective  reality. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism  developed  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  enormous  contributions  travel  and  tourism  currently  make  to  our 
economy,  and  the  potential  it  holds  for  growth  in  the  future.  The  conference  pro- 
vided a  venue  for  travel  and  tourism  officials  from  New  Mexico  to  express  the  con- 
siderable benefits  that  my  state  receives  from  this  industry.  In  Santa  Fe,  the  heart 
of  my  district,  the  tourism  industry  presently  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  local  economy 
with  continued  growth  expected.  Indeed,  the  State  of  New  Mexico  has  developed  its 
tourism  industry  in  conjunction  with  its  natural  beauty  and  historic  past. 

A  decline  in  the  tourist  trade  has  a  significant  impact  as  we  saw  during  the  recent 
government  shutdown.  The  National  Park  Service  lost  more  than  a  $100,000  a  day 
in  park  entrance  fees  during  the  shutdown.  Local  communities  in  New  Mexico  that 
are  near  these  parks  lost  an  estimated  $14.2  million  a  day  as  a  result. 

I  am  confident  that  the  partnerships  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  will 
enable  our  businesses  to  meet  the  competition  and  provide  economic  opportunity  for 
the  American  people.  Increasing  commercial  ties  between  nations  will  inevitably 
lead  to  greater  cultural  interaction.  We  must  act  now  to  expand  our  capacity  to  pro- 
mote travel  and  tourism. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Now,  let  me  call  on  Greg  Farmer,  our  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  ask  him  to  sit  at  the  witness  table.  Mr.  Farmer, 
let  me  congratulate  you  publicly  on  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Travel  and  Tourism.  It  was  a  big  success.  It  produced  the  policy 
recommendations  that  underlie  the  legislation  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  today.  When  Under  Secretary  Farmer  has  finished,  we  are 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  then  we  are  going  to  open  it  up 
for  questions.  Then  we  are  going  to  go  to  our  second  panel.  Mr. 
Farmer. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  GREG  FARMER,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE FOR  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COM- 
MERCE; AND  JUDD  BUCHANAN,  CHAIRMAN,  TOURISM  COM- 
MISSION OF  CANADA 

Mr.  Farmer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  would  Hke  to 
start  by  thanking  Chairman  Roth  and  Chairman  Oxley  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  holding  this  important  hearing  to  con- 
sider H.R.  2579,  the  Travel  Tourism  Partnership  Act,  and  empha- 
size the  importance  of  tourism  to  the  U.S.  economy.  I  would  espe- 
cially like  to  thank  Chairman  Roth  for  his  steadfast  support  on  so 
many  travel  and  tourism-related  industries.  This  industry  has  no 
greater  champion  than  Toby  Roth.  Hearings  like  this,  as  well  as 
last  October's  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  will 
lead  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the  enormous  contributions  trav- 
el and  tourism  make  to  our  economy,  and  the  potential  it  holds  for 
our  future. 

Let  me  begin  by  stressing  that  I  am  pitch-hitting  this  afternoon. 
Secretary  Brown  was  ready  to  testify  about  this  important  piece  of 
legislation,  and  regrets  being  unable  to  join  us.  As  Secretary  Brown 
has  often  noted,  it  is  the  private  sector  that  fuels  the  engine  that 
pulls  the  train  of  economic  growth  and  job  creation  in  America.  The 
government  has  a  responsibility  of  helping  clear  the  track  so  the 
train  can  move  quickly  and  efficiently  to  its  destination.  To  get  that 
track  clear,  we  must  have  in  place  partnerships  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  that  enable  our  businesses  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion and  provide  equal  opportunity  for  American  people. 

As  we  approach  a  new  century,  tourism  will  be  more  influential. 
New  information  technologies  are  bringing  the  citizens  of  the  world 
closer  together  and  peaking  our  curiosity  about  foreign  cultures. 
The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  eased  hostilities  and  opened  up  the 
world  for  international  travel.  Rising  living  standards  around  the 
world  are  giving  people  more  time  and  money  to  visit  new  places. 
Improved  transportation  makes  travel  faster  and  more  comfortable 
than  ever  before.  And  yet  it  remains  travel  and  tourism  is  one  of 
the  best  kept  secrets  in  the  American  economy. 

As  you  know,  gentlemen,  the  American  economy,  just  like  100 
years  ago,  is  in  transition.  A  hundred  years  ago,  from  agriculture 
to  manufacturing,  today  from  manufacturing  to  information  service 
economy.  Manufacturers  continue  to  lay  off  thousands  of  employ- 
ees. Our  challenge  is  to  find  ways  to  replace  those  jobs  and  the  per- 
fect opportunity  is  provided  by  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  if 
we  market  ourselves  in  the  right  way. 

The  recent  shutdown  of  much  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
snow  storms  in  much  of  the  East  are  vivid  reminders  of  how  impor- 
tant tourism  is  to  many  communities.  The  National  Park  Service 
lost  more  than  $100,000  a  day  in  park  entrance  fees  during  the 
shutdown.  Local  communities  near  those  parks  lost  an  estimated 
$14.2  million,  and  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  alone,  the  shutdown 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  more  than  $50  million  in  tourism  revenues. 
But  the  shutdown  and  the  storms  were,  pardon  the  pun,  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  this  country's  share  of  international 
visitors  and  expenditures  has  experienced  a  meltdown.  Since  1993, 
the  U.S.  share  of  international  tourism  expenditures  has  dropped 
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17  percent.  Because  of  that  decrease,  we  missed  out  on  as  many 
as  177,000  new  jobs  if  we  maintain  the  same  market  share.  That 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  jobs  that  was  lost  in  the  same  period  at 
General  Motors,  Boeing,  Digital,  McDonnell  Douglas  and  Bell 
South.  And  unfortunately,  if  our  projections  play  out,  it  is  only 
going  to  get  a  lot  worse  over  the  next  4  years. 

We  estimate  that  by  the  year  2000,  the  U.S.  share  of  inter- 
national visitors  will  plummet  to  13.8  percent,  as  the  chart  on  my 
right  shows,  taking  in  as  many  as  373,000  potential  new  jobs. 
Today  I  have  some  equally  disturbing  news  to  share  with  you. 

Earlier  this  morning  in  Madrid,  the  World  Tourism  Organization 
announced  that  Spain  has  surpassed  the  United  States  as  the  sec- 
ond most  popular  destination  in  the  world.  Very  few  of  us  can 
stomach  being  the  runner-up,  but  now  we  are  only  worthy  of  the 
bronze.  How  has  Spain  done  it?  They  managed  to  leverage  the  1992 
Summer  Olympics  into  a  tourism  bonanza,  an  opportunity  that  is 
ours  this  summer. 

The  irony  is,  however,  that  by  that  time  we  may  not  have  an  or- 
ganization in  place  to  take  advantage  of  this  golden  opportunity. 
Perhaps  a  more  fitting  question  is  why  has  the  U.S.  slipped?  Be- 
cause for  too  long,  we  have  been  quietly  ignoring  travel  and  tour- 
ism. Perhaps  with  a  bit  of  arrogance  that  we  did  not  have  to  do 
anything  to  attract  visitors.  We  just  automatically  assume  that 
people  want  to  visit  the  United  States. 

Ainerican  businesses  cannot  remain  competitive  without  substan- 
tial investment  and  superior  strategies.  Yet  the  reality  is  that 
America  is  investing  less  in  travel  and  tourism  per  year  and  is  los- 
ing market  share  as  a  result.  As  the  chairman  stated,  the  United 
States  now  ranks  33rd  in  the  world  behind  such  countries  as  Tuni- 
sia and  Malaysia,  and  despite  an  excellent  national  travel  and 
tourism  strategy,  the  reality  is  we  do  not  have  the  organization  to 
transform  it  from  a  concept  to  a  reality. 

Meanwhile,  nations  around  the  globe  have  invested  vast  re- 
sources to  attract  travelers  to  their  countries.  The  good  news  is 
that  the  United  States  can  recover.  But  our  recovery  will  require 
an  investment  in  time,  talent  and  resources.  And  it  will  take  a  new 
partnership.  The  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism, 
more  than  2,000  investors  turned  the  spotlight  on  the  power  of 
travel  and  tourism  and  committed  to  the  adoption  of  a  national 
strategic  plan  that  will  make  travel  and  tourism  America's  premier 
industry.  The  conference  was  one  of  the  most  historic  events  for 
this  industry.  It  featured  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress  such  as  Chairman  Roth,  Cabinet 
members.  Governors  and  mayors.  And  the  conference  engaged  more 
than  15,000  people  from  all  50  States,  and  all  50  States  had  their 
own  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  bringing  to- 
gether the  government  and  industry  leaders  to  examine  the  specific 
challenges. 

It  increased  the  unity  within  our  industry,  and  raised  the  level 
of  awareness  by  the  public  and  some  Members  of  Congress  of  the 
critical  role  tourism  plays  in  our  Nation's  economy.  And  it  gen- 
erated recommendations  that  will  strengthen  this  industry  and  the 
American  economy. 
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With  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  now  is  the  time  to  begin 
implementing  the  recommendations.  Introduction  of  the  Travel  and 
Tourism  Partnership  Act  is  an  important  step  that  begins  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  organizational  issues.  Public-private  partnerships 
work.  All  of  USTTA's  marketing  activities  have  been  geared  over 
recent  years  toward  partnership.  The  minimal  investment  we  make 
by  USTTA  is  multiplied  by  the  private  sector  participation  which 
makes  a  positive  impact  on  tourism  promotional  efforts,  like  the 
one  in  the  following  video  I  would  like  to  show  you  now.  Would  the 
person  with  the  video  switch  turn  it  on? 

[Video  shown.] 

Mr.  Farmer.  We  made  that  video  because  we  listened  to  our  cus- 
tomers. Japanese  tour  operators  told  us  they  needed  to  have  a  bet- 
ter way  to  educate  their  customers  about  traveling  safely  in  the 
United  States.  USTTA  coordinated  the  video,  but  we  found  5  pri- 
vate sector  companies  to  agree  to  sponsor  it.  There  were  no  tax  dol- 
lars spent  at  all  to  produce  it.  The  video  is  just  one  example  of  the 
impact  a  public-private  effort  can  make  when  we  work  together.  It 
was  designed  to  give  visitors  some  guidance  for  a  safe  trip  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  currently  being  shown  on  international  flights 
in  Japanese  from  Japan  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  some  do- 
mestic flights  in  Japan. 

Within  the  next  6  months,  we  expect  it  to  be  on  virtually  all 
major  airlines  in  the  appropriate  languages  from  our  major  cus- 
tomers and  destinations.  Two  of  our  major  competitors,  Australia 
and  Canada,  have  recently  turned  to  public-private  partnerships  in 
the  past  few  years  to  strengthen  their  tourism  marketing  and  pro- 
motion efforts.  This  country  needs  to  be  equally  creative  and  ag- 
gressive in  our  thinking,  and  quick  to  shape  strategies  that  maxi- 
mize the  competitive  advantages  America  already  enjoys. 

Utilizing  a  public-private  partnership  and  ventures  will  enable 
us  to  reclaim  lost  market  share.  It  seems,  however,  as  we  only  hear 
of  tourism's  positive  economic  impact  when  it  has  been  snatched 
away.  I  recall  the  stories  during  Hurricane  Opal,  the  Los  Angeles 
riots  and  the  tourist  murders  in  Florida.  I  would  hate  to  think 
what  would  happen  if  we  did  not  have  an  organization  in  place.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  provide  some  assistance,  as  well  as  have  a  single 
voice  in  defusing  the  explosions  set  off  daily  by  tabloids  during 
these  crises. 

Today,  one  of  our  major  States  faces  a  similar  crises.  The  recent 
major  oil  spill  in  Rhode  Island  is  a  major  challenge  for  that  State's 
tourism  industry.  Secretary  Brown  has  received  a  direct  request 
from  the  Rhode  Island  Congressional  Delegation  asking  for  the  De- 
partment's and  USTTA's  assistance  to  help  ensure  tourism  does 
not  suffer. 

Disaster  assistance  is  a  critical  role  that  USTTA  has  played  in 
assisting  cities  and  States  to  recover  from  the  crises.  But  if  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  continues,  which  is  the  agreement  between  the 
House  and  Senate,  we  will  have  to  close  our  office  immediately, 
and  we  will  be  unable  to  provide  this  assistance  or  help  transition 
to  the  new  public-private  partnership. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the  subcommittees  for  hold- 
ing this  hearing  and  beginning  this  process.  The  travel  and  tourism 
industry  can  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  our  economy. 
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We  need  to  capitalize  on  the  momentum  from  the  White  House 
Conference  because  our  return  will  be  directly  measured  in  new 
jobs  for  Americans,  a  strengthening  of  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  the  creation  of  a  strong  economic  future.  The  competition  is  al- 
ready heavily  investing  and  investing  more  every  day. 

In  a  few  minutes  you  will  hear  more  about  our  neighbor  to  the 
north,  Canada,  who  after  years  of  declining  market  share,  got  its 
wakeup  call.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  show  you  an  example 
of  one  of  the  many  challenges  we  faced  from  one  of  our  competitors. 
And  I  think  the  video  speaks  for  itself.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Greg  Farmer  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Greg  Farmer,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Travel  and  Tourism 

Good  morning  Chairman  Roth  and  Chairman  Oxley,  members  of  the  committees. 
First  I  would  Hke  to  thank  the  Chairmen  for  holding  this  hearing  to  consider  H.R. 
2579,  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Partnership  Act,  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
tourism  to  the  United  States'  economy.  I  would  especially  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Roth  for  his  steadfast  support  on  so  many  travel  and  tourism-related  issues.  This 
industry  has  no  greater  champion  than  Toby  Roth.  Hearings  like  this,  as  well  as 
last  October's  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  will  lead  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  enormous  contributions  travel  and  tourism  currently  to  our 
economy,  and  the  potential  it  holds  for  growth  in  the  future. 

Let  me  begin  by  stressing  that  I'm  pitch-hitting  this  afternoon.  Secretary  Brown 
was  ready  to  testify  about  this  very  important  piece  of  legislation  and  regrets  being 
unable  to  join  us. 

As  Secretary  Brown  has  often  noted,  it  is  the  private  sector  that  fuels  the  engine 
that  pulls  the  train  of  economic  growth  and  job  creation  in  America.  The  govern- 
ment has  the  responsibility  of  helping  clear  the  track  so  the  train  can  move  smooth- 
ly and  quickly  toward  its  destination.  To  get  the  track  clear,  we  must  have  in  place 
partnerships  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  that  enable  our  businesses  to 
meet  the  competition  and  provide  economic  opportunity  for  the  American  people. 

As  we  approach  a  new  century,  tourism  will  become  more  influential.  New  infor- 
mation technologies  are  bringing  the  citizens  of  the  world  closer  together  and 
piquing  our  curiosity  about  foreign  cultures.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  eased  hos- 
tilities and  opened  the  world  up  for  international  travel.  Rising  living  standards 
around  the  world  are  giving  people  more  time  and  money  to  visit  new  places.  Im- 
proved transportation  makes  travel  faster  and  more  comfortable  than  ever  before. 

And  yet,  travel  and  tourism  remains  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  the  American 
economy.  The  U.S.  economy  is  beginning  to  undergo  a  transition  similar  to  the 
transformation  it  experienced  100  years  ago  as  we  moved  from  an  agrarian  economy 
to  manufacturing.  Today  we're  changing  from  manufacturing  to  an  economy  that's 
based  on  global  information  and  technology.  Not  unlike  100  years  ago,  the  transition 
is  not  always  smooth.  Manufacturers  continue  to  lay  off  thousands  of  employees. 
Our  challenge  is  to  find  ways  to  replace  those  jobs,  and  a  perfect  opportunity  is  pro- 
vided by  the  travel  and  tourism  industry ...  if  we  market  ourselves  in  the  right  way. 

The  recent  shutdown  of  much  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  snow  storms 
that  shutdown  much  of  the  East  are  vivid  reminders  of  how  important  tourism  is 
to  many  communities. 

The  National  Park  Service  lost  more  than  $100,000  a  day  in  park  entrance  fees 
during  the  shutdown.  Local  communities  near  those  parks  lost  an  estimated  $14.2 
miUion  a  day  as  a  result.  Here  in  Washington  D.C.  alone,  the  shutdown  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  more  than  $50  million  in  tourism  revenues. 

But  the  shutdown  and  the  snow  storms  were,  pardon  the  pun,  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  Over  the  past  several  years,  this  country's  share  of  international  visitors 
and  expenditures  has  experienced  a  meltdown.  Since  1993,  the  U.S.  share  of  inter- 
national tourism  expenditures  has  dropped  17  percent.  Because  of  that  decrease,  we 
missed  out  on  as  many  as  177,000  jobs  which  could  have  been  created  in  this  coun- 
try. That's  equal  to  the  number  of  jobs  that  have  been  lost  since  1992  through  lay- 
offs at  General  Motors,  Boeing,  Digital,  McDonnell-Douglas  and  Bell  South  com- 
bined. 

And,  unfortunately  if  our  projections  play  out,  it's  only  going  to  get  a  lot  worse 
over  the  next  4  years.  We  estimate  that  by  the  year  2000,  the  U.S.  share  of  inter- 
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national  tourism  expenditures  will  plummet  to  13.8  percent  [chart],  taking  with  it 
as  many  as  373,000  in  potential  new  jobs. 

Today  I  have  some  equally  disturbing  news  to  share  with  you.  Earlier  this  morn- 
ing in  Madrid,  the  World  Tourism  Organization  announced  that  Spain  surpassed 
the  United  States  as  the  second  most  popular  destination  in  the  world  behind 
France.  Very  few  of  us  can  stomach  being  the  runner  up,  but  we're  now  only  worthy 
of  the  bronze. 

How  has  Spain  done  it?  They've  managed  to  leverage  the  1992  Summer  Olympics 
into  a  tourism  bonanza ...  an  opportunity  that's  ours  this  summer.  The  irony  how- 
ever is  that  by  that  time,  there  may  very  well  be  no  organization  in  place  to  take 
advantage  of  this  "golden"  opportunity. 

Perhaps  the  more  fitting  question  is  why  has  the  United  States  slipped?  Because 
for  too  long,  we  have  quietly  ignored  travel  and  tourism,  assuming — with  a  little  bit 
of  arrogance — that  we  didn't  have  to  do  anvthing  to  attract  visitors.  We  just  auto- 
matically assume  that  people  want  to  visit  the  United  States. 

American  businesses  cannot  remain  competitive  without  substantial  investment 
and  superior  strategies.  Yet,  the  reality  is  that  America  is  investing  less  in  travel 
and  tourism  per  year,  and  losing  valuable  market  share  as  a  result.  In  1993,  the 
United  States  ranked  33rd  [chart]  in  the  world  in  terms  of  national  tourism  pro- 
motion budgets,  lagging  behind  such  countries  as  Tunisia  and  Malaysia.  And  despite 
an  excellent  national  travel  and  tourism  strategy,  the  reality  is  that  we  do  not  yet 
have  the  organization  in  place  to  transform  it  from  a  concept  to  a  reality. 

Meanwhile,  nations  around  the  globe  have  invested  vast  resources  to  attract  trav- 
elers to  their  countries.  The  good  news  is  that  the  United  States  can  recover . . .  but 
our  recovery  will  require  an  investment — an  investment  in  time,  talent  and  re- 
sources— and  it  will  take  partnership. 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  more  than  2000  "inves- 
tors," turned  the  spotlight  on  the  power  of  travel  and  tourism . . .  and  committed  to 
the  adoption  of  a  National  Strategic  Plan  that  will  make  travel  and  tourism  Ameri- 
ca's premier  industry. 

The  conference  was  surely  one  of  the  most  historic  events  for  this  industry.  It  fea- 
tured the  President,  Vice  President,  distinguished  Members  of  Congress  like  Chair- 
man Roth,  cabinet  members,  governors  and  mayors.  The  conference  engaged  more 
than  15,000  people  from  all  50  States. 

It  brought  together  government  and  industry  leaders  to  examine  the  specific  chal- 
lenges. It  increased  unity  within  the  industry;  it  raised  the  awareness  level  of  the 
American  public  and  most  Members  of  Congress  of  the  critical  role  travel  and  tour- 
ism plays  in  our  nation's  economy;  and  it  generated  recommendations  that  will 
strengthen  this  industry  and  the  American  economy. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference,  now  is  the  time  to  begin  implementing  its 
recommendations.  Introduction  of  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Partnership  Act  is  an  im- 
portant step  that  begins  to  address  some  important  organizational  issues.  We  and 
other  interested  Federal  agencies  are  reviewing  the  specific  legislative  language  and 
analyzing  its  provisions.  We  would  like  an  opportunity  to  submit  written  comments 
on  the  bill's  provisions,  including  issues  raised  by  the  Board  and  Organization  provi- 
sions and  the  ramifications  of  section  5,  concerning  the  authority  to  transfer  federal 
employees  to  assist  in  start-up  activities. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  creating  a  public/private  partnership  is  essential  in  our  ef- 
forts to  recapture  lost  market  share.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  public's  demand 
that  government  decrease  its  size,  spending  and  involvement  in  activities  they  feel 
the  private  sector  can  do  better. 

Public-private  partnerships  work.  All  of  USTTA's  marketing  activities  are  geared 
toward  partnership.  The  minimal  investment  made  by  USTTA  is  multiplied  by  pri- 
vate sector  participation,  which  makes  a  positive  impact  on  our  tourism  promotional 
efforts . . .  like  the  one  shown  in  the  following  video  [role  safety  and  security  video]. 
We  made  that  video  because  we  listened  to  our  customers.  Japanese  tour  operators 
told  us  that  we  needed  to  find  a  way  to  better  educate  their  customers  about  travel- 
ing safely  in  the  United  States.  USTTA  coordinated  the  video  and  five  private  sector 
companies  agreed  to  sponsor  it.  There  were  no  tax  payer  dollars  spent  to  provide 
that  video.  But  thanks  to  companies  like  the  National  Tour  Association,  Hertz,  EDS, 
Kampgrounds  of  America,  and  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  and  Visitors  Authority  we 
were  able  to  deliver. 

The  video  is  just  one  example  of  the  impact  the  public  and  private  sectors  can 
make  when  we  work  together.  It  was  designed  to  give  visitors  some  guidance  for 
a  safe  trip  to  the  U.S.  as  well  as  to  subliminally  sell  the  United  States  as  a  private 
travel  destination.  It  currently  is  being  shown  on  domestic  and  inbound  flights  from 
Japan,  and,  I'm  pleased  to  announce,  that  TWA  has  agreed  to  show  it  on  all  of  its 
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inbound  flights  from  Europe.  We'd  like  to  be  able  to  do  more  of  that  on  a  bigger 
scale. 

Two  of  our  competitors,  Australia  and  Canada  have  turned  to  public/private  part- 
nerships in  the  past  few  years  to  strengthen  their  tourism  marketing  and  promotion 
efforts. 

This  country  needs  to  be  equally  creative  and  aggressive  in  our  thinking,  and 
quick  to  shape  strategies  that  maximize  the  competitive  advantages  America  al- 
ready enjoys.  Utilizing  public/private  partnerships  and  ventures  will  enable  us  to  re- 
claim lost  market  share. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the  Subcommittee  for  holding  this  hearing 
and  beginning  the  process.  The  travel  and  tourism  sector  can  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  economic  growth.  We  need  to  capitalize  on  the  momentum  gained 
from  the  commitment  of  the  entire  travel  and  tourism  industry  demonstrated  at  the 
White  House  Conference.  Our  return  will  be  directly  measured  in  new  jobs  for  our 
children  and  ourselves,  a  strengthening  of  our  balance  of  payments,  and  the  creation 
of  a  strong  economic  future. 

The  competition  is  already  heavily  invested  and  investing  more  every  day.  In  just 
a  few  minutes  you'll  hear  more  about  how  our  neighbor  to  the 
north . . .  Canada . . .  after  years  of  declining  market  share,  got  its  wakeup  call.  In  the 
meanwhile,  though,  I'd  like  to  show  you  an  example  of  one  of  the  many  challenges 
we  face  from  the  land  down  under . . .  and  I  think  it  speaks  for  itself.  [Australia 
video.] 

Mr.  ROTH.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Farmer,  for 
your  excellent  testimony. 

Mr.  Farmer.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Video  shown.] 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Farmer.  And  I  think  that 
very  well  demonstrates  the  message  you  brought  us  here  today: 
that  we  have  terrific  competition  overseas,  and  we  have  to  meet 
that  competition. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  some  of  the  other  Representatives  who 
have  arrived.  Mr.  Crapo,  it  is  good  to  have  you  with  us  this  after- 
noon. Chairwoman  Myers,  thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chabot, 
thank  you  for  being  with  us.  And  I  see  we  have  Congresswoman 
Furse,  thank  you  very  much  for  joining  us  this  afternoon,  and  my 
good  debating  partner,  Peter  Deutsch.  Thank  you,  Peter,  for  being 
with  us.  And,  of  course,  we  have  with  us  Blanche  Lambert  Lincoln. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Blanche,  for  being  with  us  this  afternoon, 
too. 

We  are  going  to  ask  Mr.  Buchanan  to  join  us.  The  Under  Sec- 
retary has  made  his  presentation.  We  are  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, the  Honorable  Judd  Buchanan,  Chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Tourism  Commission,  which  operates  the  Canadian  National  Tour- 
ism Promotion  Program. 

A  year  ago,  Canada  began  a  public-private  partnership  akin  to 
what  we  are  proposing.  Today  we  will  hear  from  the  Honorable 
Judd  Buchanan.  He  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  a  former  Member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  he 
has  traveled  a  long,  long  way.  He  has  come  from  Vancouver  just 
to  be  with  us  today  to  give  us  his  insight  into  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  we  appreciate  the  tremendous  sacrifice  you  have  made, 
and  I  ask  you  to  proceed  to  give  us  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Roth.  I  am  sorry,  before  you  do,  Mr.  Buchanan,  one  of  our 
Congressmen  from  Hawaii,  is  with  us.  Mr.  Abercrombie,  you  have 
some  testimony  you  would  like  to  put  into  the  record.  We  are 
happy  to  put  it  into  the  record  for  you.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Abercrombie.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
have  a  formal  statement  which  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Roth.  We  will  put  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  If  I  could  just  add  a  couple  of  comments.  I  do 
want  to  say  for  the  record  that  it  is  not  true  that  Hawaii  has  made 
a  deal  with  Australia  to  make  sure  that  people  stop  off  in  Hawaii 
on  their  way  there  in  order  to  rest. 

Mr.  Roth.  After  that  video,  I  thought  it  might  be  the  case, 
though. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Yes,  maybe  on  the  way  back.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  one  point.  I  wanted  to  follow  up  on  the  gentleman  from  Iowa's 
observations  with  the  legislation,  2  points.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
very  careful,  and  I  am  sure  my  good  friend  from  Canada  will  make 
this  point  clear  as  well.  We  long  had  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the 
Hawaii  Visitors'  Bureau,  which  is  a  public-private  partnership. 
State-funded  to  about  95  percent,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  which  I  think 
is  unfortunate.  It  has  not  worked  out  quite  the  way  it  should.  It 
has  to  be  put  together  very,  very  carefully. 

And  the  idea  has  a  lot  of  merit  to  it,  and  a  lot  of  attraction,  but 
when  you  do  have  exemption  from  Federal  laws  and  you  are  in- 
volved, in  this  instance,  in  not  only  interstate  commerce,  but  inter- 
national travel,  I  think  that  as  legislation  goes  forward  here,  my 
advice  is  we  need  to  follow  on  the  gentleman's  from  Iowa  observa- 
tions that  crafting  it  very  carefully  from  the  beginning,  rather  than 
trying  to  learn  from  mistakes  that  are  made  on  the  way,  is  the  way 
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^e  had  some  instances  in  which  there  were  expenditures  made 
that  should  not  have  been  made.  The  oversight  was  not  as  strict 
as  it  should  have  been.  Sometimes  public  dollars  and  private  ad- 
ministration do  not  necessarily  work  together  as  well  as  they 
should,  or  there  is  a  suspicion.  I  will  not  say  any  more  than  that 
at  the  moment,  other  than  to  put  up  the  flag  that  that  is  something 
that  definitely  needs  to  be  addressed. 

The  second  part  is  what  bothers  me  in  all  this  is  I  think  we  are 
all  probably  agreed  in  the  room  on  the  need  for  a  travel  and  tour- 
ism partnership,  certainly  on  the  promotion  side  of  it.  But  it  re- 
minds me,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  Merchant  Marine  discussions  that 
we  have,  those  of  us  that  support  a  strong  Merchant  Marine,  by  ex- 
tension, for  purposes  of  this  hearing,  a  strong  cruise  industry. 

Everybody  is  for  it.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  anybody  actually 
behind  it  in  terms  of  the  dollars  or  the  legislation  that  needs  to  be 
put  together.  That  is  why  I  want  to  emphasize  my  support  for  the 
creation  of  a  board  to  advise  lawmakers  on  policy  to  improve  com- 
petitiveness in  the  global  market.  That  aspect,  I  think,  is  very,  very 
important  for  us.  Otherwise,  we  risk,  I  think,  seeing  the  same  kind 
of  outcome,  if  you  will,  at  this  stage  that  has  happened  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Merchant  Marine.  Everyone  standing  on  the  sideline  la- 
menting its  decline,  urging  something  to  be  done,  but  no  one  com- 
ing to  the  rescue. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Neil  Abercrombie  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Neil  Abercrombie,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 
THE  State  of  Hawaii 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  I  have  learned  in  politics  is  this:  it  is  the  obvious 
that  gets  taken  for  granted,  and  that's  why  it  needs  to  be  repeated  over  and  over 
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again.  Take  tourism.  The  industry  employs  nearly  7  million  Americans.  In  my  home 
State  of  Hawaii,  the  industry  feeds  nearly  300,000  workers  and  their  families.  Tour- 
ism contributes  $400  billion  to  our  national  economy.  In  my  home  State,  an  average 
of  $10  billion  in  economic  activity  is  generated  by  visitor-related  expenditures  annu- 
ally. 

With  such  impressive  figures,  it's  easy  to  see  why  the  obvious  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed. It's  easy  to  see  why  the  industry  that  lays  the  golden  egg  has  been  made  to  suf- 
fer by  lack  of  support  and  outright  attacks  from  over-regulation.  The  industry  has 
been  taken  for  granted  for  so  long  that  we  are  now  seeing  a  drastic  decline  in  U.S. 
tourism  particularly  in  the  fast-growing  international  travel  market.  WhUe  other 
countries  are  aggressively  and  successfully  courting  visitors,  we  slash  funding  for 
marketing  and  promotion,  create  barriers  like  overly  strict  visa  regulations  and  slap 
taxes  on  tne  industry. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  H.R.  2579, 
The  Travel  and  Tourism  Partnership  Act,  would  establish  a  public-private  partner- 
ship between  the  travel/tourism  industry  and  the  Federal  Government  to  address 
vital  issues  confronting  the  travel/tourism  industry.  This  act  would  be  an  important 
step  in  developing  and  operating  a  long  term  marketing  strategy.  H.R.  2579  would 
also  create  a  board  to  advise  lawmakers  on  policies  to  improve  tf.S.  competitiveness 
in  the  global  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Partnership  Act — 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  strengthen  and  promote  the  industry  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Abercrombie.  I  know  your 
heartfelt  commitment  to  this  particular  industry,  and  to  what  it 
has  done  for  Hawaii,  and  what  has  taken  place  there.  And  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  having  this  hearing  today 
and  having  these  excellent  panels  of  witnesses.  That  is  why  we  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Buchanan  coming  from  so  long  a  way  from  Vancouver 
just  to  give  the  insight  of  his  experience.  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUDD  BUCHANAN 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  interested  in 
watching  that  video  to  know  that  Canada  is  not  the  only  country 
that  feels  it  is  being  out  hustled  by  Australia.  It  was  part  of  the 
motivator  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned. 

In  April  1994,  the  Prime  Minister  asked  me  to  be  his  special  ad- 
visor on  tourism  and  to  go  out  and  speak  to  representatives  of  the 
tourism  industry,  to  the  various  provincial  governments  and  to  mu- 
nicipal representatives.  Basically,  he  had  3  motivators. 

Number  one  was,  unlike  the  United  States,  Canada  had  a  $8  bil- 
lion tourism  deficit.  I  guess  translating  that  into  your  economy,  it 
would  be  roughly  an  $80  billion  tourism  deficit.  So  the  Prime  Min- 
ister felt  this  was  a  major  problem. 

Second,  he  views  tourism  as  a  major  factor  in  generating  jobs, 
the  most  rapid  and  the  most  economic  way  of  generating  jobs  that 
there  is.  The  third  factor  is  that  it  makes  a  very  major  contribution 
in  revenues  to  the  various  levels  of  government,  45  cents  out  of 
every  dollar.  So  that  in  Canada,  where  our  tourism  industry  is 
roughly  $30  billion  per  year,  approximately  $13.5  billion  of  that 
winds  up  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial.  Federal  and  municipal 
governments. 

So  with  this  mandate,  I  set  out  across  the  country  to  meet  with 
individuals  both  in  the  industry,  and,  as  I  say  in  the  government, 
provincial  government  level.  And  I  think  it  was  probably  interest- 
ing, the  first  day  I  started  in  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  was 
there  that  one  of  the  private  sector  individuals  said,  "Buchanan,  it 
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is  essential  that  decisions  relating  to  marketing  in  the  tourism  in- 
dustry be  made  by  people  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  that  industry,  rather  than  by  people  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends upon  the  existence  of  that  industry."  And  I  think  that  was 
a  very  crucial  point  that  was  made. 

As  I  went  back  and  forth  across  the  country,  there  were  2  things 
that  came  forward  in  a  very  loud,  consistent,  clear  fashion.  Number 
one  was  that  the  private  sector  wanted  to  have  a  major  voice  in  the 
formulation  of  marketing  strategy,  the  formulation  of  programs, 
which  were  with  the  purpose  of  selling  Canada.  The  second  was 
that  if  the  government  was  really  serious  about  wanting  to  help 
tourism,  they  had  to  increase  their  budget  from  $15  million  to  a 
substantially  higher  figure.  The  $15  million,  I  discovered,  was  less 
than  my  former  colleague,  who  is  now  the  President  of  the  Mon- 
treal Visitors  and  Convention  Bureau,  had  to  promote  the  Island 
of  Montreal.  So  those  were  really  the  2  consistent  themes,  some 
sort  of  entity  where  the  private  sector  would  have  a  major  say,  and 
second,  a  significant  increase  in  the  funding. 

I  submitted  this  report  to  Prime  Minister  Chretien  on  October  8, 
1994,  and  he  came  out  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tourism  In- 
dustry Association  of  Canada  on  October  25,  1994.  I  think  that  has 
to  be  a  record  for  government  turnaround,  and  indicated  that,  3 
weeks  later,  the  government  was,  in  fact,  accepting  the  terms  of 
the  report,  would  create  a  tourism  commission  in  Canada,  the  Ca- 
nadian Tourism  Commission,  and  would  significantly  increase  the 
funding. 

The  funding  went  from  $15  million  to  $50  million,  and  he  also 
at  that  meeting  threw  out  a  challenge  to  the  industry  and  to  our 
other  partners  that  he  expected  them  to  bring  a  comparable 
amount  to  the  table  so  that  we  would  be  looking,  that  figure  that 
the  Australians  just  showed,  a  $100  million  in  total,  to  be  market- 
ing Canada  around  the  globe. 

The  actual  order  in  council  which  established  our  body  was 
passed  just  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  February  1,  so  we  have 
been  up  and  running  for  approximately  1  year  now.  The  composi- 
tion of  our  board,  which  I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  vou,  it  is 
a  board  of  26  members,  and  of  that,  17  or  roughly  two-thirds  are 
drawn  from  the  private  sector.  The  others  are  from  the  provincial 
and  Federal  Government.  But  the  clear  desire  was  to  have  the  ab- 
solute majority  on  the  board  itself  drawn  from  the  private  sector. 

The  function  of  the  board  is  to  establish  the  broad  policy,  to  es- 
tablish the  budgets  and  break  them  down  into  the  various  compo- 
nents around  the  globe,  and  then  in  addition,  the  board  created, 
and  I  think  if  I  am  reading  correctly,  you,  in  effect,  are  doing  this 
in  2  separate  entities.  We  did  it  all  within  one.  The  board  estab- 
lished 6  marketing  committees,  U.S.  leisure,  business,  i.e.  meet- 
ings, conventions  and  incentive  travel,  Asia  Pacific,  Europe,  and  I 
think  unlike  yours,  we  also  include  Canada,  marketing  within  Can- 
ada, and  the  sixth  one  is  aboriginal.  It  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  our  marketing  program  in  the  tourism  area. 

In  addition,  there  are  2  other  committees,  the  Research  Commit- 
tee and  the,  number  6,  I  am  missing  one,  oh,  the  Industry  En- 
hancement Committee,  which  is  concerned  with  the  facilities,  the 
accommodation  and  the  attractions  that  we  have  to  offer  as  a  Na- 
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tion.  So  that  is  the  composition  of  our  board  and  the  Marketing 
Committees. 

The  committees  are  all  chaired  by  individuals  drawn  from  the 
private  sector  at  a  fairly  senior  level.  A  senior  vice  president  of  Air 
Canada  chairs  the  Europe  Committee,  senior  vice  president  of  Ca- 
nadian Airlines  chairs  the  Asia  Pacific  Committee,  the  executive 
vice  president  of  CP  Hotels  and  Resorts  chairs  the  Business  Com- 
mittee. The  Canada  Committee  is  chaired  by  the  vice  president  of 
marketing  of  Via  Rail,  our  Amtrack,  and  so  that  they  are  all  indi- 
viduals who  are  very  knowledgeable,  very  senior  in  their  industry. 
They  run  the  committees. 

Again,  the  composition  of  the  committee  reflects  the  composition 
of  the  board,  i.e.,  two-thirds  private  sector,  one-third  government. 
So  we  have  tried  to  be  consistent,  and  the  commission  itself  pro- 
vides the  staff  to  the  committees,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
individual  in  charge  is  the  Chair  drawn  from  the  private  sector.  So 
those  were  the  major  factors  that  I  thought  you  would  be  interested 
in,  in  the  composition  of  our  board. 

And  again,  a  word  I  have  heard  used  frequently,  "partnership," 
we  see  it  very  much  as  a  partnership  between  government  and  the 
private  sector,  but  with  the  clear  feeling  that  marketing  was  the 
expertise  of  the  private  sector,  not  the  expertise  of  government.  So 
that  the  private  sector  should  be  in  the  driver's  seat  as  far  as  the 
development  of  our  programs  are  concerned. 

We  have  had  a,  we  think,  in  our  first  year,  a  reasonable  success. 
We  went  from  $27.4  billion  up  to  $29  billion  in  revenues,  an  in- 
crease of  $1.6  billion  or  roughly  6  percent.  I  am  currently  leaning 
on  our  Minister  of  Finance  and  some  of  my  former  colleagues  and 
friends  in  government  to  try  and  introduce  the  concept  of  formula 
funding. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  roughly  45  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  of  revenue  goes  to  the  3  levels  of  government, 
roughly  half  of  that,  $230  million  out  of  every  $1  billion,  goes  to 
the  Federal  Government.  So  it  is  a  major  money  generator.  And  my 
argument  has  been,  look,  you  have  got  to  till  the  field.  You  have 
got  to  sow  the  crops,  and  you  have  got  to  fertilize  if  you  are  going 
to  reap  the  harvest.  And  I  am  trying  to  put  in  place  or  have  the 
government  put  in  place  the  concept  of  1  percent  of  incremental 
revenues. 

In  other  words,  on  our  $1.6  billion  last  year,  we  would  receive 
an  additional  $16  million,  one  time  funding  just  for  1  year,  and  it 
is  reviewed  annually,  based  upon  performance.  But  as  I  say,  for 
that  $16  million,  the  government.  Federal  Government,  received 
roughly  23  times,  whatever  that  is,  somewhere  around  $380  million 
in  revenue.  So  my  case  represents  a  very  sound  investment  for — 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  areas  where  Federal  Government  or  any 
government  can  see — can  measure  quite  precisely  the  actual  return 
on  the  investment  that  it  makes  in  the  industry.  I  think 

Mr.  Roth.  Why  don't  you  give  us  that  again,  Mr.  Buchanan. 
What  is  that  figure  318?  A  percent  increase? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  No,  our  increase  this  year  was  6  percent. 

Mr.  Roth.  Six  percent,  but  as  far  as  dollars? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Dollars  for  the  Federal  Government  was  roughly 
$368  million.  And  I  am  saying,  all  right,  you  received  $368  million. 
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We  think  to  help  fertilize  the  field  that  it  makes  sense  for  you  to 
reinvest  1  percent,  $16  million,  in  our  activities. 

Mr.  Roth.  Okay.  What  is  the  population  of  Canada,  approxi- 
mately? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thirty  million. 

Mr.  Roth.  About  30  million? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Roughly  an  eighth  or  a  ninth  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Roth.  And  if  ours  is  about  $270  million,  and  you  spend  8 
times  as  much  as  we  do  for  travel  and  tourism. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  We  will,  well,  we  hadn't  been.  We  had  done  the 
same  thing.  From  1984  to  1994,  we  had  gone  down  from  $46  mil- 
lion to  $15  million,  number  one,  so  it  had  been  significantly  cut 
back  in  dollar  amount. 

Second,  within  status,  within  the  Federal  Government,  you  have 
a  Minister  of  State  for  tourism  and  an  Assistant  Deputy  Minister, 
so  it  was  at  a  fairly  senior  level.  They  were  both  done  away  with, 
and  it  wound  up  being  headed  by  1  of  55  Directors  General  in  the 
Department  of  Industry  so  that  we  gave  it  the  back-of-the-bus 
treatment  as  well,  and  we  have  now  moved  significantly  to  try  and 
correct  that. 

Mr.  Roth.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  your  insight  and  also 
thank  you  for  coming  all  the  way  from  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Victoria,  a  much 
finer  city. 

Mr.  Roth.  Victoria,  what  a  beautiful  spot  you  live  in. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Oxley  for  his  questions. 

Mr.  Oxley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Victoria  is  indeed  a  spe- 
cial place.  Let  me  ask  you,  both  of  you,  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Farmer,  about  how  one  can  measure  travel  and  tourism  spending. 
If  you  have  a  tourist  that  comes  in  from  overseas,  and  they  rent 
a  car,  and  I  assume  that  that  spending  is  included,  how  do  we 
know?  How  do  you  quantify  that? 

How  do  you  know  if  it  is  somebody  from  London  that  comes  and 
rents  a  car  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  that  can  be  ascribed  to  a  for- 
eign visitor  as  opposed  to  somebody  who  rents  a  car  who  is  an 
American  or  Canadian? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  are  called  satellite  accounts.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  arcane  activity  they  are  involved  in,  but  they  as- 
sure me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  can  measure  quite  precisely 
through  this,  at  least  satellite  accounts  in  the  service  sector,  what 
amount  is  spent  by  locals,  what  amount  is  spent  by  people. 

I  think  the  criterion  is  if  they  are  more  than  50  miles  away,  it 
winds  up  in  the  tourism  account,  i.e.,  Canadians  who  go  from  Vic- 
toria— or  Vancouver  is  not  quite  50  miles  away,  but  from  Victoria, 
say,  over  to  Calgary,  they  wind  up  over  in  the  tourism  account  as 
well.  So  it  is  both  domestic  and  international  tourism  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Oxley.  Obviously  it  is  important.  It  is  important  for  our  na- 
tional economy  if  somebody 

Mr.  Farmer.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  I  would  say  we 
made  the  change,  I  guess  100  years  ago,  from  agrarian,  agri- 
culture-based economy  to  a  manufacturing  basis,  we  have  made 
this  transition  from  a  manufacturing  to  a  global  information  serv- 
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ice.  We  have  not  changed  the  way  we  statistically  analyze  all  these 
things;  so,  for  instance,  for  tourism  we  are  currently  in  the  process 
of  changing  that.  It  was  one  of  the  topics  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, and  we  are  committed  to  that  occurring,  but  in  the  interim 
it  is  extremely  difficult. 

There  have  been  specific  cases  in  which  we  have  been  able  to,  we 
have  what  is  called  a  regional  marketing  program  with  several 
States,  and  the  private  sector,  and  USTTA  breaking  into  a  Federal 
market,  and  then  you  can  pretty  well  measure  by  one  of  the  instru- 
ments we  use  called  in-flight  questionnaires,  so  that  we  actually  do 
have  questionnaires  on  international  flights  into  the  United  States, 
and  apply  the  same  statistical  research  methods  that  researchers 
use  elsewhere  to  determine  how  many  are  coming  in  each  year 
from  France  or  Germany.  We  work  with  immigration  and  with  the 
private  sector  to  ascertain  those  kinds  of  numbers. 

But  the  tragedy  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  still  do  not  have  a  true 
economic  impact  of  the  industry  because  the  indicators  have  not 
been  changed  to  do  those. 

The  satellite  account  Mr.  Buchanan  talks  about  is,  again,  one  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  White  House  Conference  so  that  we 
would  have  that,  but  I  can  tell  you  as  a  former  State  Commerce 
Secretary  that  States  deal  with  this  question  at  the  same  time  we 
are  at  the  Federal  level  because  the  same  fundamental  question  is 
there:  How  do  you  know,  if  we  invest  more  in  stimulus,  that  you 
are  going  to  get  a  greater  return  for  it? 

And  so  we  make  great  progress,  and  we  still  have  a  ways  to  go. 
I  think  one  of  the  most  revealing  exercises  that  I  have  gone 
through  through  this  last  year  is,  if  you  look  at  other  countries, 
those  who  decide  they  do  not  want  to  invest  in  marketing  and  have 
a  subsequent  drop  in  market  share,  those  who  get  it  and  decide, 
hey,  we  have  an  opportunity  here  for  a  quick  return  on  investment 
and  increase  their  marketing  budgets,  again,  as  Mr.  Buchanan 
said,  the  marketing  is  driven  by  the  private  sector.  But  when  they 
increase  their  marketing  efforts,  there  is  a  subsequential  increase 
in  market  share,  so  I  think  there  is  definitely  a  relationship.  You 
cannot  quantify  it  because  we  don't  have  the  right  indicators  as 
thoroughly  as  we  like  to,  but  we  can  definitely  see  the  relationship. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Farmer,  you  envision  that  this  bill  will  replace 
USTTA,  and  if  indeed  it  does,  do  you  have  any  advice  as  to  maybe 
how  we  could  avoid  some  mistakes  that  might  have  been  made  in 
the  past  by  USTTA. 

Mr.  Farmer.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  say  that  it  will  replace  much  of 
USTTA's  function.  There  are  some  functions  that  we  currently  do, 
as  has  to  be  done  by  government,  some  of  the  research  data  collec- 
tion, for  instance,  and  there  is  a  few  other  minor  activities  that  this 
entity  would  not  take  over.  But  I  think  my  number  one  rec- 
ommendation is  to  make  sure  that  you  have  a  built-in  check  and 
balance  by  who  serves  on  the  partnership. 

In  other  words,  I  think  where  there  is  a  candidate  for  a  job,  2 
to  1  private,  the  other  ratio  we  advocate  is  a  3  to  1,  I  would  require 
cooperative  marketing  efforts,  and  my  theory  there  is  that  if  before 
the  private  sector  cuts  their  money  into  a  cooperative  marketing  ef- 
fort, it  has  to  make  sense.  If  it  does  not,  they  are  not  going  to 
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spend  the  money,  and  so  I  would  require  joint  cooperative  market- 
ing efforts  throughout. 

I  might  add  where  I  have  been  very  outspoken  that  we  should 
replace  USTTA  with  a  public-private  partnership,  knowing  that  I 
was  early  on  allocating  for  an  elimination  of  my  own  job,  I  do  think 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  a  second  and  say  we  have  got 
some  very  good,  dedicated  people  there  who  work  very  hard  with 
very  few  resources  to  grow  this  industry.  So  I  would  argue  very 
strongly  that  mistakes,  as  they  are,  we  would  be  in  a  far  worse 
market  share  situation  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  dedication  of  those 
79  employees.  And  I  do  think  that  if  you  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  States,  and  in  cities,  and  at  other  countries,  that  the  evo- 
lution into  a  public-private  partnership  is  the  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Roth.  We  are  going  to  be  alternating  between  majority  and 
minority  members,  and  we  are  going  to  call  on  the  members  in  the 
order  of  their  arrival.  We  are  going  to  limit  questions  to  5  minutes 
because  we  have  another  powerful  panel  coming  in.  We  are  going 
to  ask  Mr.  Manton  of  New  York  if  he  has  any  questions. 

Mr.  Manton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Canada,  if  I  understand  your  testimony,  is  com- 
mitting $50  million 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Correct. 

Mr.  Manton.  Now,  is  there  any  private  money,  and  how  much 
is  it? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is,  and  as  was  mentioned,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister stated  when  I  made  the  announcement  that  he  expected  the 
partners  to  bring  a  comparable  amount  of  money  to  the  table,  and 
I  am  pleased  in  what  would  in  effect  be  our  first  full  year  when 
we  have  been  in  control — we  were  created  in  February  of  last  year. 
But  basically  the  program,  that  was  pretty  well  developed  within 
tourism  in  Canada  before  we  came  into  being. 

This  year  it  is  totally  our  own  creation,  and  from  the  reports  that 
all  of  these  6  marketing  Chairs  made  to  our  board  in  the  November 
board  meeting,  they  anticipate  that  in  our  first  full  year  of  oper- 
ation that  our  partners  will  also  bring  $50  million  to  the  table  so 
we 

Mr.  Manton.  Is  that  mandatory? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  No,  it  was  not  mandatory.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  its  commitment  and  said  we  expect  you  partners  to 
come  to  the  table  and,  and  our  report  states  in  our  first  full  year 
that  they  have,  in  fact,  met  that  challenge  and  that  our  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1996  will  be  $100  million. 

Mr.  Manton.  Now,  Mr.  Farmer,  you  seem  quite  pleased  with  the 
Canadian  model  as  has  been  described  here  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  Do 
you  think  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  as  serious  as  Canada 
in  ponying  up  their  share?  Are  we  going  to  have  real  serious  effort 
here  to  compete  with  Canada  and  Australia?  And  I  think  Greece 
spends  more  than  anybody  in  the  world 

Mr.  Farmer.  I  would  have  to  say  right  now  it  is  mixed  signals. 
I  think  the  industry  is  more  united  because  of  the  White  House 
Conference  than  ever  before.  I  think  those  of  us  at  USTTA  have 
talked  about  transitioning  into  a  public-private  partnership,  includ- 
ing sunsetting  the  agencies,  but  the  current  appropriation  as  it 
stands  by  the  House  and  Senate  at  $2  million,  once  it  becomes  law, 
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or  if  a  targeted  CR  passes,  we,  USTTA,  will  go  out  of  business  this 
Friday  at  5  o'clock. 

So  I  have  to  say  that  is  a  pretty  mixed  signal  if  we  are  already 
34th  in  the  world.  It  just  goes  to  zero  without  effort  to  transition 
and  begin  with  this  legislation,  and  I  would  have  to  seriously  won- 
der about  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Manton.  Is  really  part  of  the  commitment  we  are  worrying 
about  so  much  about — the  private  sector,  you  indicate,  is  very  en- 
thusiastic about  all  of  this — ^but  rather  what  we  as  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment really  do,  whether  we  are  going  to  decide  that  we  are 
going  to  be  serious  or  we  are  just  going  to  play  with  some  small 
amount  of  monopoly  money  here  instead  of  real  dollars?  What  can 
you  suggest  to  motivate  the  Congress  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Farmer.  I  think  I  have  struck  out  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Manton.  In  your  testimony  you  indicate  sort  of  the  downside 
to  where  we  are  now,  we  slip  considerably.  Is  that  because  of  a  lack 
of  money? 

Mr.  Farmer.  That  is  part  of  it,  that  is  a  real  part  of  it.  Even  if 
we  had  more  money,  I  think  the  United  States  should  transition 
out  of  the  Federal  agencies  into  a  public-private  partnership,  re- 
gardless of  the  dollars.  But  I  do  think  what  we  have  done  has  been 
perhaps  give  us  just  enough  resources  not  to  realize  our  potential. 
I  mean  I  could  sit  here  and  tell  you  all  stories  you  wouldn't  believe 
about  the  way  we  have  already  leveraged 

Mr.  Manton.  Tell  us  because  there  is  always  probably  another 
side  to  the  coin  here.  Even  with  the  limited  resources,  are  there 
any  successes  to  talk  about? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Yes,  sir,  that  video  that  he  showed  was  just  one 
tiny  part  of  what  we  have  done  with  the  U.S. -Japan  working  group 
in  which  I  brought  together  officials  of  both  countries  in  about  a 
5  to  1  private  sector  ratio,  and  we  sit  down  and  set  as  a  U.S.  goal 
that  we  would  double  the  number  of  Japanese  visitors  coming  to 
the  United  States  by  the  year  2000,  and  we  went  from  the  pro- 
jected 6  percent  growth  to  over  11  percent  growth  per  year.  We  are 
going  to  create  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs,  virtually  almost  no  tax 
dollars  at  all,  by  putting  this  together  by  using  my  office,  if  you 
will,  and  the  private  sector. 

If  you  look  at  the  White  House  Conference,  we  had  the  first 
White  House  Conference  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  with- 
out an  appropriation.  There  was  no  appropriation  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  and  as  much  as  I  love 
the  private  sector,  and  am  in  support  of  what  they  have  been  to 
me  and  my  agencies,  the  fact  of  the  matter,  without  USTTA  over 
the  last  3  years  it  would  not  have  happened. 

But  we  made  it  happen,  and  what  was  the  significance  of  it? 
Twenty-nine  of  the  50  States  have  been  given  their  feedback  on 
what  the  Federal  Government  should  do  to  become  more  user 
friendly,  and  United  States  to  themselves  took  a  hard  look  at  the 
questions  themselves,  and  strategic  plans  to  grow  the  tourism  in- 
dustry in  their  State,  and  I  personally  went  to  35  of  those  White 
House  Conferences,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  was  rewarding  to  see  men 
and  women  and  elected  officials  roll  up  their  sleeves  on  a  weekend 
and  hammer  out  how  to  grow  the  tourism  industries  in  Connecticut 
and  Iowa,  whatever  the  State  might  be. 
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We  have  got  an  ongoing  marketing  campaign  in  the  UK  in  which 
the  private  sector  has  been  brought  together  with  a  modest  amount 
of  money  from  USTTA  and  have  grown  that  industry  to  the  point 
that  last  night  we  were  recognized  in  New  York  as  the  ad  cam- 
paign for  1995,  and  all  these  are  efforts  of  public-private  partner- 
ships that  I  think,  and  I  say  this  not  giving  myself,  but  my  Agency 
and  my  people;  that  without  that  effort  the  market  share  would  be 
even  that  much  smaller. 

Mr.  Manton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  excellent  questions, 
Tom,  We  appreciate  them. 

Mr.  Ganske,  do  you  have  questions  for  our  witnesses? 

Mr.  Ganske.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  guess  I  wanted  to  say 
first  that  there  is  probably  not  a  politician  up  here  that  does  not 
categorically  think  that  some  marketing  works.  Otherwise,  there 
wouldn't  be  all  those  political  commercials  on  TV.  So  I  think  that 
it  is  important. 

Mr.  Farmer,  you  brought  up,  I  think,  an  important  point,  and 
that  is  that  a  lot  of  times  when  we  try  to  make  good  decisions  we 
are  limited  by  the  validity  of  our  statistics,  and  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  very  much  feel  that  it  is  in  our  government's  interest  to  ex- 
pend funds  to  have  accurate  statistics  in  the  whole  range  of  issues. 
Without  accurate  and  good  statistics,  we  cannot  make  good  deci- 
sions. I  just  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  specifics  about  your  statistics 
in  your  testimony.  How  much  money  did  international  travelers 
spend  in  the  United  States  in  1994?  Do  you  have  that  figure? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Yes,  sir.  One  second. 

In  1994  international  travelers  spent  in  the  United  States  $78 
billion. 

Mr.  Ganske.  How  difficult  is  it  to  get  an  accurate  index  of  some- 
thing as  simple  as  somebody  renting  a  car  and  knowing  whether 
this  is  an  international  traveler  here  for  tourism  or,  say,  an  inter- 
national traveler  here  for  a  business  trip?  How  much  validity  do 
you  put  in  those  numbers? 

Mr.  Farmer.  In  these  numbers. 

Mr.  Ganske.  And  where  did  they  come  from? 

Mr.  Farmer.  It  is  a  combination  of  receipts  shared  with  us  from 
the  private  sector  to  survey  research  where  you  just  actually  sur- 
vey and  actual  forms  being  filled  out  as  well  as  expenditures  in  co- 
operation with  States  and  cities  in  reporting  these. 

Mr.  Ganske.  If  you  had  to  guess,  on  a  standard  error,  what 
would  you  guess  for  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Farmer.  Our  research  that  I  made  reference  to  as  far  as 
international  expenditures  are  within  plus  or  minus  3  percent,  and 
I  would  probably  recommend  much  higher,  and  I  want  to  make  a 
point,  if  I  may,  sir.  I  have  been  absolutely  outspoken  with  those 
folks  who  try  and  inflate  the  figures  because  I  think  people  that 
try  and  overstate  the  importance  of  the  industry  create  credibility 
problems  with  policy  makers  and  the  press,  and  I  have  literally 
called  in  some  of  the  international  organizations  that  keep  statis- 
tics and  asked  them  not  to  use  those  inflated  statistics  in  our  coun- 
try because  I  want  the  bottom  line  fact. 

I  do  not  think  it  matters  sometimes  if  it  is  $78  billion  versus  $77 
billion,  but  the  point  is  that  it  is  a  significant  factor. 
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Mr.  Ganske.  I  will  have  my  staff  get  in  touch  with  you  for  some 
of  those  statistics.  To  follow  up,  you  say  we  have  had  a  drop  of  17 
percent.  Is  that  in  U.S.  share  of  international  tourism? 

Mr.  Farmer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ganske.  OK. 

Is  that  an  absolute  drop  or  is  that  because  international  tourism 
is  going  up? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Oh,  there  is  no  question  it  is  because  international 
tourism  is  going  up.  But  see  what  my  point  is,  from  the  beginning, 
as  we  make  this  transition  in  our  economy  from  a  manufacturing 
to  a  service  global  economy,  and  as  we  lose  jobs  because  of  changes 
in  technology  and  global  competition,  we  as  a  country  better  grow 
the  jobs  where  the  growth  is.  And  all  those  jobs  I  made  reference 
to  are  jobs  we  do  not  have  because  we  have  not  kept  our  market 
share  because  we  have  not  marketed  correctly. 

Mr.  Ganske.  One  follow-up  question.  There  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons besides  marketing  that  our  share  could  go  down,  i.e.  bad  pub- 
licity from  crime  in  Florida.  How  do  you  distinguish,  then,  the  per- 
centage effect  of  where  our  dollars  are  spent  for  marketing  versus 
all  these  other  factors? 

Mr.  Farmer.  You  know,  number  one,  everybody  always  talks 
about  you  don't  know  which  it  is,  and  that  is  clearly  a  factor.  I 
would  go  even  further,  such  things  as  currency  exchange  rates 
make  a  big  difference  as  well.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  you  begin 
to  accept  the  assumption  that  it  is  just  the  external  other  factors 
and  not  marketing,  2  things  happen.  And  number  one,  I  would  con- 
tend if  the  exchange  rate  had  not  been  as  good  as  it  had  been  the 
last  couple  of  years  with  some  of  our  primary  customers,  with  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  that  it  would  be  even  worse,  and  further,  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  you  have  the  ability  to  market  when  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  present  it. 

I  think  this  is  an  absolute  outrage  that  we  are  not  marketing 
ourselves  internationally,  the  United  States,  during  the  Olympics. 
I  mean  the  whole  world  is  watching,  and  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  it.  To  me,  that  is  a  missed  opportunity. 

And  so  I  think  what  we  need,  and  the  reason  we  have  this  pub- 
lic-private partnership,  one  of  the  reasons,  there  is  just  a  public 
component  of  it,  is  to  make  sure  the  public  policy  considerations 
that  are  being  made  are  thoughtful  in  terms  of  growing  inter- 
national market.  Everything  from  making  the  waiver  program  per- 
manent to  becoming  a  more  user-friendly  country;  some  of  those 
just  fall  in  the  sector,  so  these  kinds  of  things  need  to  be  factored. 

Even  so,  even  though  you  can't  statistically  prove  everything, 
there  is  two  things  you  can  look  at  that  is  obvious.  Those  States, 
those  cities  and  those  countries  who  cut  back  or  cut  their  market- 
ing have  dropped.  Those  who  increase  it  have  increases.  That  is  a 
fact.  And  I  have  seen  it  at  every  level. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Farmer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ganske.  I 
know  you  have  a  great  interest  in  this,  and  we  appreciate  your  fol- 
lowing up  on  these  questions. 

Mr.  Frazer,  do  you  have  any  questions  for  our  witnesses? 

Mr.  Frazer.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Roth.  OK.  Congresswoman  Meyers. 
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Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  Mr.  Farmer,  what  is  the  budget  of  the  USTTA? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Last  year  it  was  $15.7  million. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  $15  million. 

Mr.  Farmer.  Yes,  ma'am.  This  year  the  President's  request  was 
$16.3,  and  as  you  may  know,  we  have  been  appropriated  to 

Mrs.  Meyers.  And  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  a  little  late  for  the  be- 
ginning of  your  testimony,  but  did  you  estimate  what  you  think  the 
governmental  contribution  would  have  to  be  to  a  national  tourism 
board  and  organization? 

Mr.  Farmer.  No,  ma'am,  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  funding  at 
any  level.  I  think  that  the  findings  of  the  White  House  Conference 
and  the  legislation  talks  about  getting  structure  identified  and 
have  a  year  to  come  up  with  what  the  funding  is.  My  own  avoca- 
tion on  behalf  of  funding  is  that  my  agencies  be  able  to  transition 
into  the  new  entity,  but  I  am  not  advocating  any — that  is  not  my 
role. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Well,  I  think  you  have  done  a  good  iob  with  the 
agencies  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  you  here  today.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  saying  their  contribution  was  approximately  equal  be- 
tween private  industry  and  government,  and  is  that  what  you 
would  foresee  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Farmer.  I  would  say  when  I  was  Commerce  Secretary  of 
Florida,  by  the  time  I  left,  our  division  of  tourism  got  about  3  pri- 
vate sector  marketing  dollars  for  every  one  public  sector,  so  what 
the  ratio  is,  I  think,  is  not  necessarily  as  important  as  having  some 
sort  of  partnership  where  we  leverage  tax  dollars,  but  at  the  same 
time  market  appropriately.  But  I  would  never  think  of  doing  any- 
thing without  a  match,  again,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  only 
leveraging  tax  dollars,  but  it  gives  you  a  built-in  check  and  bal- 
ance. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Well,  I  agree  with  what  both  of  you  have  said 
about  the  fact  of  what  tremendous  benefit  this  is  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars spent  in  this  country,  encouragement  of  small  business,  cre- 
ation of  jobs,  and  so  I  strongly  support  the  legislation  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear  your  testimony  today. 

Mr.  Farmer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Meyers,  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  interest  in  the  legislation. 

Congresswoman  Furse. 

Ms.  Furse.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  really  appreciate 
this  bill  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and  a  couple  of  questions  actu- 
ally that  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Farmer.  But,  first  of  all,  I  want 
to  tell  you  I  am  terribly  pleased  that  Oregon's  beaches  were  on 
your  videotape,  and  I  should,  as  a  little  historical  footnote,  that 
Governor  Tom  McCall,  a  Republican  Governor  of  Oregon,  through 
his  work  we  have  all  public  beaches  in  Oregon  and  no  private  road 
beaches.  So  we  all  enjoy  it,  and  I  wanted  to  touch  on  a  couple  of 
things,  although  I  do  want  to  comment  that  I  can  hardly  believe 
what  I  heard  today — ^Australia  spends,  and  we  are  not  even  going 
to  spend  $2  million  on — I  don't  know;  that  doesn't  seem  right  to 
me. 

But  a  couple  of  comments  I  want  to  make,  and  one  is  on  eco-tour- 
ism.  We  have  found  in  Oregon  that  eco-tourists  average  about  8 
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percent  more  for  travel  services  and  products  than  do  other  tour- 
ists, and  I  am  wondering  if  you  in  your  department  have  looked  at 
the  development  of  eco-tourism  for  the  United  States  and  whether 
you  found  that  your  figures  are  the  same  as  ours  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Farmer.  We  have  seen  the  fastest  growing  segments  to  be 
eco-tourism  and  historic  tourism.  People  really  like  to  go  to  beaches 
and  things  like  that,  but  they  also  like  history  and  culture.  And  so 
all  3  of  those  are  rating  higher  and  higher  on  the  research  we  do 
with  the  international  visitors,  and  we  do  have  that  on  the  ques- 
tionnaires, by  the  way.  So  we  ask  the  international  visitors  what 
would  they  like  to  do  in  the  future,  and  those  consistently  are  fast- 
er growing  trim  lines  than  some  of  the  other  ones.  So  the  numbers 
are  not  exactly  the  same,  but  there  is  definitely  a  growth  in  that 
market. 

Ms.  FURSE.  We  have  had  an  increase  in  Oregon  of  tourism,  inter- 
national tourism,  about  100  percent  since  1987.  From  1997  to  1994 
we  have  had  an  increase,  and  Oregon  invests,  for  every  dollar  we 
invest  in  tourism  we  find  an  $8  return.  Is  that,  in  your  view,  would 
you  say  that  that  is  the  kind  of  investment  kick  we  get  back  inter- 
nationally? 

Mr.  Farmer.  It  is  actually  a  little  bit  higher  internationally  be- 
cause I  think  one  of  the  members  mentioned  that  is  new  money 
into  the  economy,  and  economists  understand  this  stuff  far  better 
than  I.  They  talk  about  the  multiplier  impact  of  what  is  called 
fresh  economy  versus  recycled  economy  is  much  higher,  so  you  get 
the  best  bang  for  the  buck.  And  if  you  think  about  it  for  a  second, 
it  makes  sense  if  you  travel  all  the  way  over  here,  you  are  likely 
to  stay  longer,  you  are  obviously  less  likely  to  stay  with  relatives, 
and  you  are  likely  to  purchase  more,  and  so  there  is  new  dollars 
into  the  economy,  so  it  is  even  higher  an  assumed  ratio. 

Ms.  FuRSE.  Thank  you.  I  thought  your  testimony  was  fantastic 
on  Canada;  but  of  course,  as  my  mother  was  bom  in  Victoria — ^but 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  little  bit.  You  touched  on  aboriginal  focus. 

As  you  know,  we  have  many,  many,  350  Indian  reservations, 
tribal  lands,  owned  by  the  tribes.  Do  you  have  any  advise  for  us? 
In  Oregon  we  have  a  resort  called  Kahneetah.  It  is  owned  by  an 
Indian  tribe,  a  wonderful  resort,  very  popular.  Is  that  what  you  are 
looking  at,  resorts  around  your  aboriginal  peoples. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  must  confess  it  is  an  area  we  are  getting 
launched  into  as  well.  It  is  the  area  where  we  have  the  least  expe- 
rience and  are  feeling  our  way  more  than  we  do  in  the  other  areas 
that  I  mentioned. 

It  is  interesting.  We  have  found  that  the  Germanic  peoples  are 
the  ones  that  have,  by  far,  the  highest  level  of  interest  in  aborigi- 
nal experiences  so  that  we  are  focusing  our  advertising  and  mar- 
keting on  that,  at  this  point  primarily  Australia,  and  Germany,  and 
the  Germanic  part  of  Switzerland.  They  are  very  interested.  We 
have  a  little  bit  of  product  that  is  ready,  but  the  aboriginal  people 
are  doing  a  fair  amount  of  work  with  government,  governments 
helping  them,  through  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  develop 
tourism  product  because  they  see  it  as  one  of  the  ways  to  produce — 
I  know  that  your  reservations  aren't  the  same  as  ours,  but  very 
high  levels  of  unemployment  and  poverty. 
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Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Fanner,  if  I  may  just  ask  do  you  have  a  focus 
in  your  office  on  perhaps  encouraging  that  kind  of  tourism. 

Mr.  Farmer.  We  have  made  multicultural  tourism  extremely 
high  priority.  Secretary  Brown  and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Leslie 
Doggett  have  been  extremely  active  in  trying  to  grow  that  market, 
and  we  have  tried  to  articulate  this  whole  transformation  across 
the  country  in  which  communities,  as  their  economies  changed 
from  a  coal-based,  or  timber-based,  or  whatever  based,  economy 
into  a  travel  and  tourism  economy,  they  show  off  what  their  cul- 
ture and  their  history  are  as  well  as  the  natural  attractions,  so  yes, 
ma'am. 

Ms.  FuRSE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you  for  your  excellent  questions. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Rick  White,  the  Congressman  from  Washing- 
ton, who  did  a  great  job  in  the  Chair  the  other  day,  do  you  have 
any  questions,  Rick? 

Mr.  White.  Just  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you 
very  much  to  the  witnesses  for  being  here  today  to  share  some  of 
their  expertise  with  us. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  when  we  had  the  White  House  Coun- 
cil or  Conference  on  Travel  we  had  several  representatives  from  my 
district  and  my  State  that  attended  that,  and  I  talked  with  them 
both  before  and  after  the  conference.  And  it  was  clear  to  me,  at 
least  from  their  comments,  that  they  agreed  with  you  that  we  need 
to  spend  money  on  these  sorts  of  things. 

There  was  also  a  feeling  that  a  private  association  of  tourist  busi- 
nesses could  probably  spend  the  funds  at  least  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernment and,  I  think,  also  recognize  that  there  was  a  role  for  the 
government  to  play,  however,  in  this  sort  of  activity.  And  what  I 
would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Farmer,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  your  thoughts  on  this.  What  are  the  essential  elements 
that  the  government  has  to  occupy,  and  what  can  be  done  as  well 
by  a  private  association? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Excellent  question,  and  I  will  give  it  my  best  shot 
because  these  things  evolve  and  they  change,  but  right  now  clearly 
the  research  function,  that  collection  of  data  needs  to  stay  in  the 
government.  There  is  certain  proprietary  information  the  compa- 
nies are  not  going  to  give  to  a  private  entity  partly  because  of  anti- 
trust considerations.  But  research  is  number  one.  That  is  the  domi- 
nant issue. 

Number  two  we  have  certain  issues  that  cut  across  different 
agencies,  different  parts  of  the  Federal  Government;  that  govern- 
ment talks  to  government  to  get  things  done.  Those  need  to  be  con- 
tinued on. 

I  agree  with  the  basic  concept  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  statement,  and 
I  think  your  question  begs,  the  marketing  can  usually  be  done  bet- 
ter driven  by  the  private  sector.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  is  not  a  government  role  in  some  functions.  I  will  give  you 
an  example. 

The  United  States  is  trying  to  break  into  an  international  mar- 
ket. They  do  not  have  the  people  in  some  of  our  key  markets  to  line 
up  meetings  with  tour  operators,  travel  agents,  trade,  press,  et 
cetera.  We  have  that  through  international  offices.  That  function  is 
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not  likely  to  be  picked  up  by  the  private  sector.  There  is  not  enough 
return.  They  will  hire  a  rep  for  their  particular  company. 

And  finally,  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  is  important  to  remem- 
ber, some  of  these  States  here,  you  know.  States  like  Florida,  they 
have  nine  international  offices.  If  we  do  not  have  a  national  tour- 
ism office,  that  would  be  a  shame,  but  they  are  not  going  to  suffer 
as  much  as  all  the  other  States.  We  are  their  only  connector.  Some 
international  offices  only  connect  with  one  marketplace. 

So  those  are  things  I  think  you  can  look  at  that  would  sort  of 
create  the  new  entity. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  curious.  Looks  like  you  have  a  few  points  to 
make,  too. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Really  we  do  the  research  within  our  own  com- 
mittee as  well.  It  is  shared  by  a  professor  from  a  university,  and 
the  private  sector  seems  to  be  prepared  to  provide  the  information 
to  it.  So  we  really  have  not  zeroed  in  on  any  particular  area  which 
we  think  should  be  the  exclusive  preserve,  the  government  apropos 
of  great  comments.  We  are  lobbying  to  have  a  strong  representa- 
tion made  to  the  heads  of  mission  in  the  various  countries  which 
we  are  targeting  for  priority  targets  for  tourism,  have  them  clearly 
understand  that  the  performance  in  the  tourism  area  is  a  vital  part 
of  their  task,  and  you  know  in  evaluating  their  performance  that 
will  be  a  significant  measure,  and  I  think  that  it  really  is. 

We  had  some  meetings  recently  in  Japan,  and  like  Washington, 
we  have  a  fine  new  embassy  building  there.  The  fact  that  you  can 
use  this  to  host  the  head  of  JTB  and  all  these  types  of  things  does 
have  an  impact,  and  I  think  it  is  vital  that  there  be  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  foreign  posts  and  the  activities  of  our  commission, 
in  Canada's  case,  and  the  responsibility  for  tourism. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you. 

Just  to  summarize,  then,  Mr.  Farmer,  your  thoughts  are  that  the 
research  function  is  essential,  this  idea  of  being  a  government 
facilitator,  an  ombudsman,  to  be  able  to  talk — second  function,  and 
then  you,  Mr.  Buchanan,  you  both  talked  about  the  idea  of  having 
some  international  outreach  through  the  embassies  or  consulates 
or  whatever.  But  those  would  be  the  key  functions  you  would  say. 

Mr.  Farmer.  And,  again,  I  am  not  here  defending  the  status  quo 
because  I  believe  in  the  evolution,  but  just  look  at  the  U.S. -Japan 
working  group  that  I  put  together.  You  know  you  need  someone  in 
government  to  be  able  to  do  that  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  respond  to  effort  such  as  that.  So  those  are  the  only  points  I 
would  like  to  add  to  that. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  White. 

Congresswoman  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Lincoln.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  appreciate 
Chairman  Roth  and  Chairman  Oxley  for  bringing  up  this  very  im- 
portant issue  today.  I  would  like  to  welcome  Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr. 
Buchanan.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  and  understand  some  of 
your  experiences  through  your  work  in  Canada. 

I  do  not  think  there  seems  to  be  any  argument  really  here  among 
any  of  us  or  you  all  that  there  is  obviously  room  for  improvement, 
that  a  private  partnership,  along  with  public  partnership,  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  way  to  go;  that  there  is  a  lot  to  be  had  there  in  terms 
of  ways  that  we  can  improve. 
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From  the  statistics  I  hear  and  the  amount  of  money  that  other 
countries  have  put  into  investing  in  what  they  have  to  share  with 
the  world,  whether  it  is  Australia  or  whether  it  is  anybody  else, 
Canada  certainly,  you  get  what  you  pay  for,  and  I  have  been  some- 
what disturbed  to  see  some  of  the  numbers  that  we  all  have  or  at 
least  where  we  are  going  in  America. 

We  are  now  33rd;  is  that  correct,  in  the  world  in  terms  of  our 
expenditures  towards  travel  and  tourism,  and  of  course,  as  Mr. 
Farmer  mentioned,  come  Friday  we  hope  that  there  will  be  some 
funding  there  to  see  us  through  because  you  definitely  do  get  what 
you  pay  for.  And  I  guess  one  of  my  concerns  is  knowing  that  tour- 
ism and  the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  it  is  America's  largest 
service  export,  if  I  am  correct,  second  largest  employer,  and  the 
third  largest  retail  sales  industry,  that  translates  basically  in  some 
form  or  fashion  into  1,  2  or  3  for  most  of  our  States  and  districts 
we  represent. 

And  I  know  for  us  in  Arkansas,  even  though  we  are  a  small  rural 
district,  we  try  really  hard  to  be  the  best  of  what  we  are.  We  work 
very  hard  on  the  historical  part  of  it  making  sure  that  people  can 
come  and  see  rural  America  as  well.  I  have  had  some  interest  from 
the  Japanese  and  some  others  who  have  been  quite  interested  to 
know  how  cotton  and  rice  are  grown,  so  I  do  think  it  is  important. 

A  couple  of  the  aspects  that  I  would  like  to  see,  and  I,  for  one, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  feel  like  this  is  a  very  serious  issue.  I 
know  my  colleague  from  New  York,  really  brought  that  up  in  his 
initial  questioning,  and  that  is  just  how  serious  do  we  think  it  is, 
and  is  this  an  issue  and  industry  of  concern  in  this  Nation  where 
we  feel  it  is  necessary  to  get  behind  it  and  do  something  about  it, 
and  I  for  one  think  that  it  is. 

I  believe  in  Spain,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Farmer  brought  up  earlier 
some  of  the  things  in  Spain  and  their  use  of  tourism  through  pri- 
vate entities  and  preparation  for  the  Olympics,  the  Summer  Olym- 
pics that  were  held  there,  and  in  preparation  for  the  Summer 
Olympics  in  Atlanta,  what  those  of  us  that  represent  districts  in 
the  South  hope  to  see  is  some  overflow,  those  traveling,  inter- 
national travelers,  particularly  coming  to  the  Olympics.  And  I 
guess  I  would  be  curious  to  see  really,  Mr.  Farmer,  what  will  hap- 
pen, what  in  your  opinion,  not  only  this  summer  when  the  Olym- 
pics come,  if  there  is  no  funds  on  Friday,  if  there  is  no  USTTA  after 
this  week,  what  is  going  to  happen  not  only  when  the  Olympics  get 
here  this  summer,  but  also  afterwards,  which  is  really  where  Spain 
capitalized  a  great  deal  and  pushed  ahead  of  us  to  be  now  second 
in  the  world  and  pushed  us  down  into  third  place  in  terms  of  that. 

Mr.  Farmer.  Congresswoman,  we  will  miss  a  colossal  oppor- 
tunity. We  have  started  over  a  year  ago  on  international  offices 
working  with  the  Olympic  Committee  to  make  sure  we  provide  all 
the  information  through  all  of  our  offices  to  all  the  trade,  press, 
tour  operators  that  the  southern  States  are  bound  to  get  as  efforts 
for  secondary  and  third  designations  as  a  result  of  the  Olympics. 

There  has  even  been  coordinated  efforts  where  some  folks  in  At- 
lanta want  to  go  someplace  else  during  that  time.  Some  folks  have 
been  working  with  virtually  no  resources  to  speak  of  If  we  just 
walk  away  from  it  now,  we  are  going  to  miss  an  opportunity. 
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But  there  are  2  other  things.  You  know  when  you  look  at  our  de- 
cline in  market  share,  another  area  we  are  declining  in  is  repeat 
customers,  and  we  have  a  great  opportunity  if  we  treat  these  peo- 
ple right  when  they  come  over  here  to  get  increased  repeat  cus- 
tomers. And  I  think  that  is  a  great  opportunity. 

But  you  have  got  2  kinds  of  experiences  here.  One  is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  international  visitor  who  comes  here  to  watch  the 
Olympics,  and  the  second  is  the  world  who  is  watching  the  Olym- 
pics. We  have  a  chance  to  portray  a  United  States  that  appears  to 
be  a  premier  destination. 

Mrs.  Lincoln.  So  it  is  a  huge  missed  opportunity. 

Mr.  Farmer.  Absolutely. 

Mrs.  Lincoln.  I  agree  with  you  completely  and  I  certainly  hope 
we  do  not  see  that  happen. 

I  guess  to  go  a  little  bit  further,  who  would  really  serve  as  the 
Nation's  voice  in  the  wake  of  a  crisis  or — I  would  view  that  as  a 
crisis;  a  missed  opportunity  like  that  would  be  a  crisis.  But  in  the 
wake  of  a  crisis,  if  USTTA  is  eliminated,  you  mentioned  earlier 
about  the  hurricanes  and  some  of  the  other 

Mr.  Farmer.  I  can  tell  you,  having  gone  through  both  the  Florida 
murders  as  Commerce  Secretary  as  well  as  Hurricane  Andrew,  we 
learned  the  hard  way  that  it  is  important  to  have  one  clear  concise 
voice.  I  have  tried  my  best  over  the  last  3  years  to  serve  as  that 
voice  internationally,  to  tell  people  the  Midwest  is  now,  you  know, 
the  floods  are  gone,  come  back,  visit,  you  know,  and  to  even  get  to 
the  point  of  criticizing  international  press  that  is  not  treating  the 
particular  destination  fairly.  And  you  know  if  we  just  go  out  of  ex- 
istence and  don't  reprise  up  with  some  type  of  tourism  office,  then 
I  think  we  will  have  a  situation  where  it  is  not  clear  who  is  speak- 
ing for  the  industry,  for  anybody. 

And  so  I,  where  I  favor  eliminating  my  job,  I  don't  believe  in 
eliminating  the  role  of  a  spokesperson  for  the  industry  and  an  or- 
ganization to  carry  on  some  of  the  functions. 

Mrs.  Lincoln.  Without  a  doubt  there  needs  to  be  some  represen- 
tation in  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  you  may  add  to  that;  I  don't  know.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  all  are  used  to  in  the  light  of  any  crisis  situation. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  from  the  crisis  point  of  view  we  are  rel- 
atively fortunate  in  Canada.  Some  people  would  say  it  is  a  rather 
dull  place.  But  certainly  from  a  crisis  perspective  we  do  not  seem 
to  have  those  problems. 

Mrs.  Lincoln.  Would  the  chairman  indulge  me  for  one  last  quick 
question? 

Mr.  Roth.  Okay,  but  we  have  to  move  on  please. 

Mrs.  Lincoln.  Just  one  last  question  and  that  would  be  in  light 
of  what  Australia  has  done  to  tap  the  international  market.  What 
would  you  say,  Mr.  Farmer,  is  one  of  our  most  clear  missions  in 
the  international  market  of  what  we  could  be  doing  if  we  had  that 
public-private  partnership  and  an  entity  that  could  assist  us  in  the 
Nation  in  capturing  that 

Mr.  Farmer.  Emerging  markets.  We  just  simply  are  not  where 
the  growth  is.  If  we  were  to  tap  into  emerging  markets,  expedite 
the  visa  process  there  and  market  ourselves  properly,  we  would 
create  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  jobs  and  export 
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growth  of  this  country,  and  I  think  it  is  an  outrage  that  we  miss 
that  opportunity. 

Mrs.  Lincoln.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Roth.  I  appreciate  your  strong  support  of  this  legislation 
and  your  excellent  questions. 

Mrs.  Lincoln.  Can  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  an  open- 
ing statement  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Roth.  No  objection.  Absolutely.  We  will  put  your  entire 
statement  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Manton.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  an  opening  state- 
ment from  Bart  Stupak,  our  colleague,  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Roth.  There  is  no  objection. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Hon.  Blanche  Lambert  Lincoln  and 
Hon.  Bart  Stupak  follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Blanche  Lambert  Lincoln,  a  Representative  m 
Congress  From  the  State  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  discussing  one  of  the  three  largest  industries  in  Ar- 
kansas. The  travel  and  tourism  industry  has  a  tremendous  impact  on  my  home 
state's  economy  and  on  our  nation's  economy.  It  is  America's  largest  services  export, 
second  largest  employer,  and  third  largest  retail  sales  industry.  However,  the  na- 
tional focus  on  this  industry  has  been  minimal  and  changes  are  necessary  in  order 
to  utilize  the  benefits  this  industry  brings  to  America.  That  is  why  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  2579,  the  "Travel  and  Tourism  Partnership  Act  of  1995."  I  believe  that  this 
public/private  partnership  would  provide  the  tourism  industry  with  the  proper  orga- 
nizational structure  to  increase  our  competitiveness  in  the  global  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  share  some  facts  that  help  illustrate  the  impact  of 
tourism  on  Arkansas.  Nearly  18,000  people  visited  Arkansas  in  1994  which  created 
over  46,000  travel  related  jobs.  State  travel  expenditures  neared  the  $3  million 
mark  in  1994  which  is  a  $1  million  increase  since  1986.  "The  Natural  State"  is  a 
fitting  nickname  for  a  state  with  600,000  acres  of  lakes,  9,700  miles  of  streams,  and 
nearly  10,000  campsites.  Fishing,  hunting,  camping,  biking,  and  hiking  are  very 
popular  in  Arkansas'  47  state  parks.  Whether  you  are  enjoying  the  natural  springs 
of  Hot  Springs  National  Park  or  digging  for  diamonds  at  the  only  diamond  mine  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  hard  to  realize  the  impact  tourism  has  on  Arkansas.  In 
March,  the  Arkansas  Governor's  Conference  on  Tourism  will  focus  on  the  state's 
commitment  to  the  industry. 

The  First  Congressional  District  has  also  felt  the  positive  impact  of  the  tourism 
industry.  The  natural  resources  and  outdoor  activities  of  the  area  have  attracted  an 
increasing  number  of  travelers  visiting  the  1st  district.  The  district  is  home  to  such 
attractions  as  Greers  Ferry  Lake,  the  Buffalo  National  River,  the  White  River,  and 
numerous  hunting  areas  and  wildlife  refuges.  The  recent  government  shutdowns  re- 
minded all  of  us  of  the  impact  of  revenues  generated  by  these  recreational  facilities. 
Because  of  the  shutdown,  our  hunting  lands  and  refuges  were  not  available  to  po- 
tential visitors,  thus  meaning  lost  revenues  for  the  First  District. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is  falling  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry.  Changes  must  be  made  or  we  will  continue  to  encoun- 
ter lost  opportunities,  but  more  importantly,  lost  jobs  and  lost  revenue.  That  is  why 
I  believe  it  is  vital  that  we  make  the  changes  outlined  in  this  bill  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  benefits  of  this  growing  industry.  The  National  Tourism 
Board  and  National  Tourism  Organization  would  give  us  the  beginning  of  a  struc- 
tured organization  to  develop  a  clear  and  concise  vision  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of  the  tourism  industry  is  becoming  more  evident. 
This  has  increased  the  need  for  a  restructuring  of  this  country's  tourism  organiza- 
tions. This  bill,  which  reflects  the  findings  of  last  October's  White  House  Conference 
on  Travel  and  Tourism,  provides  for  an  appropriate  commitment  to  this  nations 
tourism  industry.  This  issue  is  extremely  important  to  me  because  of  its'  economic 
impact  on  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  the  First  District.  I  look  forward  to  discussing 
these  changes  working  to  come  up  with  a  plan  to  put  America  back  on  a  competitive 
track  in  the  global  market. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Bart  Stupak,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  holding  these  hearings  on  a  very  important  bill.  I 
am  a  co-sponsor  of  H.R.  2579,  "The  Travel  and  Tourism  Partnership  Act  of  1995," 
because  I  believe  we  need  to  support  and  increase  the  role  that  travel  and  tourism 
plays  in  our  growing  economy.  As  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Membership  Orga- 
nization on  Travel  and  Tourism,  I  have  enjoyed  working  with  Chairman  Roth  on 
these  issues  and  look  forward  to  working  with  him  towards  the  swift  passage  of 
H.R.  2579. 

Tourism  is  the  second  largest  industry  in  Michigan.  My  district  in  Northern 
Michigan  benefits  enormously  from  a  strong  and  thriving  travel  and  tourism  mar- 
ket. Whether  it  is  beautiful  Mackinac  Island,  the  New  Keweenaw  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  or  exploring  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  visitors  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  the  world  come  to  experience  the  treasures  my  dis- 
trict has  to  offer. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism  showed  the  successful  pri- 
vate-public partnership  that  is  necessary  for  our  efforts  to  promote  travel  and  tour- 
ism. Government  leaders  met  with  representatives  from  all  segments  of  the  travel 
industry,  including  airlines,  hotels,  theme  parks,  rental  car  companies  and  other 
businesses  that  rely  on  travelers'  dollars. 

The  "Travel  and  Tourism  Partnership  Act"  will  build  on  this  private  pubUc-part- 
nership  by  creating  the  National  Tourism  Board  and  the  National  Tourism  Organi- 
zation, a  joint  venture  between  government  and  the  travel  industry.  These  organiza- 
tions will  serve  to  coordinate  and  promote  tourism  in  the  United  States  to  the 
world. 

My  goal  is  to  ensure  that  Northern  Michigan  can  compete  in  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing international  tourist  market.  My  goal  is  to  ensure  that  the  $400  billion  travel 
and  tourism  industry  in  the  U.S.  continues  to  thrive.  My  goal  is  to  protect  the  $18 
billion  travel  surplus  the  U.S.  holds  in  travel  and  tourism.  1  firmly  believe  this  legis- 
lation will  achieve  my  goals.  I  urge  the  members  of  these  panels  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  RoTH.  Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  thank  you  for  your 
excellent  testimony  and,  Mr.  Farmer,  thank  you  for  the  excellent 
job  you  are  doing  for  our  country.  We  appreciate  it  very  much;  we 
appreciate  your  excellent  service.  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  appreciate 
what  you  are  doing  in  Canada.  Thank  you  for  coming  this  long 
way. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Just  a  couple  of  comments.  I  was  just  going  to 
add,  Mr.  Chair,  that  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Meyers  question,  our  experi- 
ence has  been  when  the  private  sector  plays  a  dominant  role  in  the . 
development  of  a  program,  they  are  much  more  prepared  to  buy 
into  it  and  support  it  than  they  are  when  it  is  a  government  de- 
signed program  and  simply  presented  to  them,  and  they  are  told 
you  want  to  buy  it  or  don't  you,  so  that  I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  funding  from  the  private  sector  would  be  stronger. 

And  I  guess  I  would  just  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Manton  that  one 
of  the  strengths — many  weaknesses — ^but  one  of  the  strengths  of 
the  parliamentary  system  as  opposed  to  your  congressional  system 
is  that  the  leader  over  the  part  that  forms  the  government  has  a 
very  significant  majority  in  parliament,  and,  of  course,  he  becomes 
the  Prime  Minister.  By  virtue  thereof,  if  he  decides  that  tourism 
is  important  and  it  should  get  $50  million  in  funding,  it  comes  to 
pass,  which  is  not  quite  the  same,  I  see,  in  your  process. 

Mr.  Manton.  We  may  want  to  go  to  that 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  thought 

Mr.  ROTH.  Thank  you  for  your  excellent  testimony  and  the  sac- 
rifice you  have  made. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  go  to  our  second  excellent  panel.  That  is 
Judson  Green,  Jonathan  Tisch,  Roger  Ballou  and  Jonathan  Linen. 
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We  will  hear  from  all  4  of  our  witnesses  before  any  questions.  Our 
lead-off  witness  is  Judson  Green,  President  of  Walt  Disney  Attrac- 
tions. 

It  is  great  to  have  you  with  us.  Thank  you  for  the  counsel  you 
have  given  me.  Mr.  Green  runs  3  of  the  world's  most  famous  theme 
parks,  Disneyland,  Disney  World  and  Disney  Europe.  Not  only  is 
he  an  expert  in  tourism  promotion,  but  he  is  also  here  today  to  tes- 
tify on  behalf  of  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Green,  welcome. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JUDSON  GREEN,  PRESIDENT,  WALT  DISNEY 
ATTRACTIONS,  INC.,  ON  BEHALF  OF  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 
GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  COUNCIL;  JONATHAN  TISCH,  PRESI- 
DENT, LOEWS  HOTELS  AND  CHAIRMAN,  TRAVEL  BUSINESS 
ROUNDTABLE;  ROGER  BALLOU,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  ALAMO 
RENT  A  CAR,  INC.;  AND  JONATHAN  S.  UNEN,  VICE  CHAIR- 
MAN, AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation's  travel  and  tourism  industry  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  I  am  Judson  Green, 
President  of  Walt  Disney  Attractions  of  the  Walt  Disney  Company, 
but  today  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Council.  The  Council  is  a  coalition  of  36  national 
organizations  and  13  at-large  members  from  every  segment  of  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  travel  and  tourism  industry,  I  would  like 
to  thank  you.  Chairman  Roth,  for  your  leadership  in  last  year's 
White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  and  I  also  would 
like  to  thank  Chairman  Roth  and  Chairman  Oxley  for  their  vision 
and  foresight  in  sponsoring  H.R.  2579. 

H.R.  2579  offers  our  Nation  a  comprehensive  and  highly  effective 
tourism  development  strategy  through  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional tourism  board  and  a  National  Tourism  Organization.  This  is 
the  first  piece  of  legislation  to  arise  from  the  1995  White  House 
Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  which  itself  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  year  of  strategic  planning  by  1,700  travel  industry  dele- 
gates. 

In  an  industry  as  diverse  and  multifaceted  as  ours,  a  coalition 
such  as  this  one  was,  in  itself,  a  remarkable  event.  Initially,  the 
only  common  focus  for  many  of  the  delegates  was  a  grave  concern 
over  the  impending  dissolution  of  the  USTTA.  However,  by  the  end 
of  the  process  a  unanimous  consensus  was  achieved.  Industry-wide 
support  for  the  development  of  the  National  Tourism  Organization 
operated  as  a  partnership  between  the  government  and  the  private 
sector. 

This  proposal  comes  at  a  pivotal  time.  The  choices  that  are  made 
now  will  have  far  reaching  impact  on  the  future  of  this  Nation's 
largest  business  services  export.  International  visitors  generated 
$78  billion  in  1994  creating  a  trade  surplus  of  $22  billion  for  the 
Nation.  They  spend  an  estimated  $165  million  a  day  and  this 
spending  supports  hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S.  jobs. 

Today,  the  international  travel  industry  is  a  $3  trillion  global 
business.  The  World  Travel  and  Tourism  Council  estimates  that 
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the  industry's  economic  output  will  more  than  double  over  the  next 
10  years,  creating  more  than  100  million  new  jobs  worldwide. 
Which  nations  will  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  that  growth;  the 
answer  is  clear.  Those  who  do  the  best  job  of  marketing  themselves 
to  the  world's  travelers. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  witnessed  an  explosion  in  inter- 
national travel.  This  can  be  attributed  to  several  converging  trends, 
including  a  stronger  and  more  stable  world  economy,  an  easing  of 
travel  restrictions  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  rise  of  per- 
sonal income  in  developing  countries.  In  short,  there  are  now  a  far 
greater  number  of  people  than  ever  before  who  have  the  capability 
and  the  freedom  and  the  means  to  travel  to  destinations  through- 
out the  world. 

You  might  think  that  no  country  would  be  better  positioned  to 
gain  from  this  phenomenon  than  the  United  States.  After  all,  our 
Nation  has  the  destinations,  the  diversity  and  the  depth  of  product 
that  makes  us  the  envy  of  the  world.  But  the  numbers  tell  a  dif- 
ferent story.  In  1993,  the  United  States  captured  19  percent  of  the 
world  tourism  market.  In  1995,  our  share  fell  to  roughly  16  percent 
and  if  present  trends  continue,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  market  will 
continue  to  decline  year  after  year  through  the  end  of  this  decade 
and  beyond. 

The  forces  behind  this  downward  trend  are  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  potential  for  growth  in  international  travel  has  not  gone 
unnoticed  by  other  nations.  As  you  have  seen  today,  the  Australian 
tourism  office  has  launched  a  $100  million  3-year  program  of  mar- 
keting and  promotion.  They  are  spending  about  $20  for  each  inter- 
national visitor  they  attract.  The  amount  per  international  visitor 
invested  by  the  United  States  in  the  last  year  was  less  than  30 
cents. 

Promoting  international  tourism  is  an  investment  that  works.  I 
have  seen  it  work  at  Disney.  We  are  now  spending  more  money  to 
market  to  audiences  overseas  than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  As 
recently  as  1985,  international  visitors  accounted  for  only  5  percent 
of  our  Walt  Disney  World  attendance.  Today,  they  represent  nearly 
one-fourth  of  our  total  business,  and  in  the  next  few  years  that 
number  could  grow  still  larger. 

The  potential  economic  benefits  of  this  international  tourism  ex- 
pressed in  jobs,  revenues  and  trade  pluses  are  staggering.  But  to 
realize  these  benefits  we  must  market  aggressively  to  reverse 
America's  eroding  share  of  the  global  tourism  market. 

To  succeed  in  this  mission,  the  National  Tourism  Organization 
will  rely  upon  the  cooperative  efforts  of  government  and  industry. 
To  establish  it  solely  as  a  public  sector  organization  would  be  anti- 
thetical to  the  prevailing  sentiment  for  downsized  government,  yet 
a  public  sector  charter  and  encouragement  to  promote  the  entirety 
of  the  United  States  as  a  travel  destination  will  be  a  key  factor  in 
optimizing  our  effectiveness. 

A  public-private  partnership  is  clearly  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  industry  and  the  American  people.  We  are  well  aware,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  funding  remains  an  issue  to  be  resolved  and  the 
legislation  wisely  allows  1  year  for  the  national  tourism  board  to 
identify  a  stable  funding  source.  We  are  willing  to  do  our  share  and 
remain  optimistic  that  the  provision  of  sufficient  resources  will  be 
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undertaken  in  a  partnership  involving  the  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

With  this  achieved,  our  Nation  will  once  again  have  the  potential 
to  lead  the  world  in  travel  and  tourism  growth.  The  companies  rep- 
resented here  today,  as  well  as  all  of  our  colleagues  in  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry,  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of  you  in 
the  building  of  the  best  example  of  a  public-private  partnership 
that  this  Nation  has  ever  seen.  I  urge  you  to  act  swiftly  to  pass 
H.R.  2579. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Judson  Green  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Judson  Green,  President,  Walt  Disney  Attractions, 
ON  Behalf  of  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Council 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  travel  and  tourism  industry,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 

I  am  Judson  Green,  President  of  Walt  Disney  Attractions.  I  am  speaking  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Council.  The  Council  is  a 
coalition  of  36  national  organizations  and  13  at-large  members.  I  am  one  of  those 
at-large  members.  An  affiliate  of  the  Travel  Industry  Association  of  America  (TLA), 
the  Council  is  comprised  of  representatives  from  every  segment  of  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry,  including  all  modes  of  transportation,  accommodations,  food  serv- 
ices, travel  agents,  tour  sales  and  operations,  attractions  and  recreation  facilities, 
as  well  as  state  and  local  travel  and  tourism  officials.  A  Hst  of  the  Council's  full 
membership  is  attached  to  this  statement.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  morning  that 
you  will  also  be  hearing  from  two  other  witnesses  who  are  also  at-large  members 
of  the  Council.  I  am  referring  to  my  friends  and  industry  colleagues;  Jonathan  Tisch 
and  Roger  Ballou. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  travel  and  tourism  industry,  I  would  like  to  thank  you, 
Chairman  Roth,  for  your  leadership  in  last  year's  White  House  Conference  on  Travel 
and  Tourism.  And  I  also  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Roth  and  ChEiirman  Oxley 
for  their  vision  and  foresight  in  sponsoring  H.R.  2579. 

H.R.  2579  offers  our  nation  a  comprehensive  and  highly  effective  tourism  develop- 
ment strategy  through  the  establishment  of  a  National  Tourism  Board  and  a  Na- 
tional Tourism  Organization.  This  is  the  first  piece  of  legislation  to  arise  from  the 
1995  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  which  itself  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  year  of  strategic  planning  by  1,700  travel  industry  delegates. 

In  an  industry  as  diverse  and  multifaceted  as  ours,  a  coalition  such  as  this  one 
was,  in  itself,  a  remarkable  event.  Initially,  the  only  common  focus  from  many  of 
the  delegates  was  a  grave  concern  over  the  impending  dissolution  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration  (USTTA). 

However,  by  the  end  of  the  process,  a  unanimous  consensus  was  achieved:  indus- 
try-wide support  for  the  development  of  a  National  Tourism  Organization  operated 
as  a  partnership  between  the  government  and  the  private  sector. 

This  proposal  comes  at  a  pivotal  time.  The  choices  that  are  made  now  will  have 
a  far-reaching  impact  on  the  future  of  this  nation's  largest  services  export.  Inter- 
national visitors  generated  $78  billion  in  1994,  creating  a  trade  surplus  of  $22  bil- 
lion for  the  nation.  They  spend  an  estimated  $165  million  a  day,  and  this  spending 
supports  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  U.S. 

Today,  the  international  travel  industry  is  a  $3  trillion  global  business.  The  World 
Travel  and  Tourism  Council  estimates  that  the  industry's  economic  output  will  more 
than  double  over  the  next  ten  years,  creating  more  than  100  million  jobs,  worldwide. 

Which  nations  will  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  that  growth?  The  answer  is 
clear:  Those  who  do  the  best  job  of  marketing  themselves  to  the  world's  travelers. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  witnessed  an  explosion  in  international  travel.  This 
can  be  attributed  to  several  converging  trends,  including:  a  stronger  and  more  stable 
world  economy,  an  easing  of  travel  restrictions  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
rise  of  personal  income  in  developing  countries. 

In  short,  there  are  now  a  far  greater  number  of  people  than  ever  before  who  have 
the  capability,  the  freedom  and  the  means  to  travel  to  destinations  throughout  the 
world. 

You  might  think  that  no  country  would  be  better  positioned  to  gain  from  this  phe- 
nomenon than  the  United  States.  After  all,  our  nation  has  the  destinations,  the  di- 
versity, and  the  depth  of  product  that  makes  us  the  envy  of  the  world. 
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But  the  numbers  tell  a  different  story.  In  1993,  the  United  States  captured  17% 
of  the  world  tourism  market.  In  1995,  our  share  fell  to  roughly  15%.  And  if  present 
trends  continue,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  market  will  continue  to  decline,  year  after 
year,  through  the  end  of  this  decade  and  beyond. 

The  forces  behind  this  downward  trend  are  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  poten- 
tial for  growth  in  international  travel  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  other  nations.  In- 
deed, countries  as  small  as  Greece,  Turkey,  and  South  Korea  have  established  gen- 
erously funded  National  Tourism  Organizations  to  capitalize  on  rapidly  emerging 
markets. 

As  you  have  seen,  the  Australian  tourism  office  has  launched  a  $100  million, 
three  year  program  of  marketing  and  promotion.  To  put  it  in  terms  of  marketing 
investment,  they  are  spending  about  $20  for  each  international  visitor  they  attract. 
The  amount  per  international  visitor  invested  by  the  U.S.?  Less  than  28  cents. 

Promoting  international  tourism  is  an  investment  that  works.  I  have  seen  it  work 
at  Disney:  We  are  now  spending  more  money  to  market  to  audiences  overseas  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history. 

As  recently  as  1985,  international  visitors  accounted  fbr  only  5%  of  our  Walt  Dis- 
ney World  attendance.  Today,  they  represent  nearlv  one-forth  of  our  business — and 
this  number  has  the  potential  to  grow  significantly  larger. 

We  have  also  observed  the  fact  that  international  visitors  typically  take  longer  va- 
cations and  spend  more  money  per  day  than  do  Americans. 

The  potential  economic  benefits  of  this  intemationad  tourism — expressed  in  jobs, 
revenues  and  trade  surpluses — are  staggering.  But  to  realize  these  benefits,  we 
must  market  aggressively  to  reverse  America's  eroding  share  of  the  global  tourism 
market. 

The  National  Tourism  Strategy,  as  adopted  by  the  delegates  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  clearly  specified  the  marketing  role  that  a  Na- 
tional Tourism  Organization  should  play.  To  quote  the  report,  "The  country's  tour- 
ism product  will  need  to  be  redefined  as  packages  of  regional  destinations,  promoted 
under  a  branding  concept  and  marketed  cooperatively  through  public/private  part- 
nership campaigns." 

To  succeed  in  this  mission,  the  National  Tourism  Organization  will  rely  upon  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  government  and  private  industry.  To  establish  it  solely  as  a 
public  sector  organization  would  be  antithetical  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  for 
downsizing  government.  Yet,  a  public  sector  charter  and  encouragement  to  promote 
the  entirety  of  the  U.S.  as  a  travel  destination  will  be  a  key  factor  in  optimizing 
our  effectiveness.  A  public/private  partnership  is  clearly  in  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  industry  and  the  American  people. 

We  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  funding  remains  an  issue  to  be  resolved, 
and  the  legislation  wisely  allows  one  year  for  the  National  Tourism  Board  to  iden- 
tify a  stable  funding  source.  We  are  willing  to  do  our  share,  and  remain  optimistic 
that  the  provision  of  sufficient  resources  will  be  undertaken  in  a  partnership  involv- 
ing the  government  and  the  private  sector. 

With  this  achieved,  our  nation  will  once  again  have  the  potential  to  lead  the  world 
in  travel  and  tourism  growth.  The  companies  represented  here  today,  as  well  as  all 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  look  forward  to  working  with 
all  of  you  in  the  building  of  the  best  example  of  a  public/private  partnership  that 
this  nation  has  ever  seen.  I  urge  you  to  act  swiftly  to  pass  H.R.  2579. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Green,  for  your  excellent  testimony.  I 
know  you  have  some  tremendous  experience  in  this  area.  We  want 
to  make  sure  that  all  the  members  have  the  benefit  of  your  testi- 
mony, as  the  entire  panel  and  I  expect  to,  and  intend  to  share  that 
testimony  with  all  the  other  members.  Thank  you. 

Now,  we  will  hear  from  Jonathan  Tisch.  Mr.  Tisch  is  President 
and  CEO  of  Loews  Hotels,  a  highly  successful  division  of  Loews 
Corporation.  He  has  just  been  named  Chairman  of  the  Travel  Busi- 
ness Roundtable.  What  a  great  turnout  you  had  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  That  was  a  marvelous  event 
representing  many  of  the  top  industry  executives  as  members. 

He  has  also  had  experience  in  building  the  kind  of  public-private 
partnership  that  we  are  proposing  here,  and  so  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  your  testimony,  Mr.  Tisch,  to  give  us  some  guidance  as  we 
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move  forward  on  this  legislation.  Please  proceed  with  your  testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT  OF  JONATHAN  TISCH 

Mr.  TisCH.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Roth,  and  thank 
you,  Chairman  Oxley,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  My  name 
is  Jonathan  Tisch  and  today  I  am  speaking  to  you  not  only  as 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Loews  Hotels,  but  also  as 
Chairman  of  the  Travel  Business  Roundtable,  an  organization  of 
more  than  60  chief  executives  who  hail  from  a  cross-section  of  trav- 
el-related companies. 

As  a  complement  to  existing  industry  organizations,  the  mission 
of  the  Travel  Business  Roundtable  is  to  leverage  the  economic  im- 
pact of  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  and  to  create  the  most  posi- 
tive political  and  economic  climate  in  which  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  travel  to  and  within  the  United  States.  Along  with  my 
colleagues,  I  am  here  today  to  urge  your  support  for  H.R.  2579,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Tourism  Partnership  Act. 

Formed  only  last  year,  but  quickly  gaining  momentum  as  an  in- 
dustry catalyst,  the  Travel  Business  Roundtable  will  make  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2579  its  first  priority.  To  that  end,  we  will  wage  an 
integrated  communications  campaign  in  its  support.  With  our  cadre 
of  chief  executives  committed  to  this  effort,  as  well  as  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  employees  uniting  on  behalf  of  the  industry,  we  expect 
that  the  TBR's  coordinated  initiative  will  demonstrate  how  critical 
this  legislation  is. 

Wearing  another  hat  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  American  Hotel 
and  Motel  Association,  let  me  also  note  that  this  critical  industry 
organization  is  currently  spearheading  a  grass-roots  campaign  in 
all  50  States  to  garner  support  for  this  bill.  Leading  up  to  the  cre- 
ation of  this  bill  and  in  response  to  industry-wide  activities  which, 
hopefully,  have  communicated  the  significance  of  travel  and  tour- 
ism within  our  economy.  Congressman  Roth  has  been  particularly 
supportive  in  his  efforts  to  work  with  the  private  sector  through  his 
participation  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism, chairing  the  travel  and  tourism  caucus,  as  well  as  his  many 
other  activities,  and  we  thank  you.  Congressman. 

This  bill  will  serve  as  the  framework  for  the  formation  of  a  pub- 
lic-private partnership  that  will  strengthen  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national travel  to  the  United  States.  As  you  have  heard  earlier, 
such  alliances  have  already  proven  to  be  highly  effective  in  other 
countries  such  as  Australia  and  Canada.  The  numbers  make  an  im- 
pressive case,  so  if  I  may,  let  me  review  a  few  scenarios  already 
presented. 

As  this  country's  second  largest  industry,  travel  and  tourism  em- 
ploys a  total  of  more  than  14  million  people  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. It  is  the  third  largest  retail  industry  behind  automotive 
dealers  and  food  stores,  with  more  than  $430  billion  in  revenues. 
And  as  America's  largest  service  export,  it  generated  an  $18.1  bil- 
lion trade  surplus  in  1994.  To  put  some  perspective  on  how  the 
United  States  currently  fits  into  the  global  market,  recent  figures 
published  by  the  USTTA  show  that  the  Nation's  share  of  inter- 
national travel  has  dropped  from  18.7  percent  to  15.6  percent  in 
the  past  2  years,  and  as  Chairman  Roth  and  Under  Secretary 
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Farmer  have  noted  and  mentioned,  that  decline  translates  into  the 
loss  of  some  177,000  jobs. 

The  World  Tourism  Organization  projects  by  the  year  2000  more 
than  661  million  people  will  be  traveling  and  spending  some  $585 
billion.  Juxtaposed  to  those  startling  figures,  USTTA  continues  to 
project  a  decline  in  America's  share.  The  sense  of  urgency  is  clear. 
Without  a  unified  message,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  lose 
millions  in  revenue,  subsequent  tax  dollars,  and  thousands  of  much 
needed  jobs. 

Clearly,  all  of  us  know  that  in  today's  competitive  marketplace, 
we  can  no  longer  expect  or  look  to  government  to  solve  all  of  our 
problems.  And  that  is  why  this  public-private  partnership  concept 
is  so  critical  to  our  success  in  the  future. 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  stated  at  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  we  must  hang  together  or  we  will  assuredly  all  hang 
separately.  Past  experience  clearly  shows  that  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors  working  in  tandem  are  more  effective  than  when  op- 
erating alone.  A  few  examples  from  New  York  City,  which  I  am 
sure  Congressman  Manton  is  clearly  aware  of  and  has  been  helpful 
in  providing  us  with,  we  have  had  great  success  in  forming  public- 
private  partnerships  for  myriad  purposes  and  events. 

In  1990,  after  the  New  York  State  legislature  passed  a  bill  that 
slapped  an  additional  5  percent  tax  on  hotel  rooms  costing  more 
than  $100  a  night,  we  saw  business  begin  to  erode  precipitously. 
A  coalition  of  industries  adversely  affected  by  the  surcharge,  in- 
cluding restaurants,  retailers,  hoteliers,  unions  and  taxi  drivers 
worked  together  with  support  from  then  Mayor  David  Dinkens,  as 
well  as  then  Candidate  Rudy  Guiliani,  to  illustrate  the  negative 
impact  this  tax  was  having  on  business. 

In  the  end,  the  coalition  was  successful  in  achieving  repeal  of 
this  tariff.  Since  then,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  travel  and  tourism 
in  New  York  City  has  been  booming.  Hotel  occupancy  is  at  its  high- 
est level  since  1990,  the  year  the  tax  went  into  effect.  The  number 
of  convention  delegates  rose  21  percent  from  1993  to  1994.  And  this 
past  fall,  New  York's  hotels  reported  an  occupancy  rate  of  91.9  per- 
cent, the  second  highest  figure  ever. 

In  1992,  the  host  committee  for  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion was  instrumental  in  working  with  the  city  to  organize  a  flaw- 
less series  of  events  that  served  as  a  turning  point  for  New  York's 
reputation  as  a  safe,  user-friendly  city  for  conventioneers  and 
pleasure  travelers  alike.  And  during  this  past  decade  the  New  York 
host  committee  for  the  Grammy  Awards  has  effectively  lobbied  to 
bring  this  prestigious  worldwide  telecast  to  the  Big  Apple  4  times 
in  the  past  8  years. 

Working  closely  with  all  levels  of  city  government,  this  cross-sec- 
tion of  business  leaders  has  turned  a  one-night  event  into  a  series 
of  week-long  activities  that  clearly  puts  the  spotlight  on  New  York 
City  and  more  importantly  pumps  millions  of  dollars  into  the  city's 
economy.  At  a  time  when  many  Americans  are  concerned  about 
being  reengineered  out  of  their  jobs,  we  as  a  Nation  need  to  focus 
on  recapturing  our  share  of  international  travel. 

This  public-private  effort  will  ensure  that  we  maximize  the 
growth  potential  that  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  offers,  and 
that  we  can  continue  to  create  career  opportunities  for  our  citizens. 
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It  would  be  a  shame  for  our  great  and  diverse  Nation  to  sit  idly 
by  and  witness  our  neighbors  and  competitors  garner  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  next  millennium's  travel  boom. 

As  President  Clinton  said  so  eloquently  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  last  night,  to  improve  the  state  of  our  union,  we  must  all 
ask  more  of  ourselves.  We  must  expect  more  of  each  other,  and  we 
must  face  our  challenges  together. 

Throughout  his  remarks,  the  President  also  underscored  the  re- 
ality of  today's  political  environment,  the  era  of  big  government  is 
over.  As  an  industry,  we  are  certainly  willing  to  do  our  share.  But 
we  need  your  help  and  support  in  this  effort.  Together  upon  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  we  can  create  career  opportunities  for 
Americans,  while  delivering  a  travel  experience  second  to  none,  vis- 
iting the  United  States  of  America.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Jonathan  Tisch  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jonathan  Tisch,  President  and  CEO  of  Loews  Hotels 
AND  Chairman,  Travel,  Business  Roundtable 

Thank  you  Chairman  Roth,  Chairman  Oxley,  and  members  of  the  subcommittees. 
My  name  is  Jonathan  Tisch.  Today,  I  speak  to  you  not  only  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Loews  Hotels,  but  also  as  chairman  of  the  Travel  Business 
Roundtable — an  organization  of  more  than  60  chief  executives,  who  hail  from  a  cross 
section  of  travel  related  companies.  As  a  complement  to  existing  industry  organiza- 
tions, the  mission  of  the  Travel  Business  Roundtable  is  to  leverage  the  economic  im- 
pact of  the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  and  to  create  the  most  positive  political  and 
economic  climate  in  which  to  encourage  the  growth  of  travel  to  and  within,  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Along  with  my  colleagues,  I  am  here  today  to  urge  your  support  for  H.R.  2579, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  National  Tourism  Partnership  Act. 

Formed  only  last  year,  but  quickly  gaining  momentum  as  an  industry  catalyst, 
the  TBR  will  make  the  passage  of  H.R.  2570  its  first  priority.  To  that  end,  we  will 
wage  an  integrated  communications  campaign  in  its  support.  With  60  chief  execu- 
tives committed  to  this  effort,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  employees  uniting  on  behalf 
of  the  industry,  we  expect  the  TBR's  coordinated  initiative  will  demonstrate  how 
critical  this  legislation  is  for  our  industry. 

Wearing  another  hat,  as  vice  chair  of  the  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
we  are  also  spearheading  a  grass  roots  campaign  in  all  50  States  to  gamer  support 
for  this  bill. 

Leading  up  to  the  creation  of  this  bill,  and  in  response  to  the  industry-wide  activi- 
ties to  communicate  the  economic  significance  of  travel  and  tourism  within  our  econ- 
omy. Congressman  Roth  has  been  particularly  supportive  in  his  efforts  to  work  with 
the  private  sector  through  his  participation  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Trav- 
el and  Tourism  and  other  activities. 

This  bill  will  serve  as  the  framework  for  the  formation  of  a  public/private  partner- 
ship that  will  strengthen  the  promotion  of  International  travel  to  the  U.S.  As  you 
heard  earlier,  such  alliances  have  already  proven  to  be  highly  effective  in  other 
countries,  such  as  Australia  and  Canada. 

As  this  country's  second  largest  industry,  travel  and  tourism  employs  a  total  of 
more  than  14  million  people,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  It  is  the  third  largest  re- 
tail industry,  behind  automotive  dealers  and  food  stores,  with  more  than  $430  bil- 
lion in  revenues.  And,  as  America's  largest  services  export,  it  generated  an  $18.1 
billion  trade  surplus  in  1994. 

To  put  some  perspective  on  how  the  U.S.  currently  fits  into  the  global  market, 
recent  figures  published  by  the  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
show  that  the  Nation's  share  of  international  travel  has  dropped  from  18.7  percent 
to  15.6  percent.  That  decline  translates  into  the  loss  of  177,000  jobs. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  ranks  33rd  in  terms  of  national  tourism  promotion  budgets — 
even  countries  such  as  Tunisia  and  Malaysia  spend  more. 

And  while  the  world  tourism  organization  projects  that  by  the  year  2000,  more 
than  661  million  people  will  be  traveling,  and  spending  more  than  $585  bUlion, 
USTTA  projects  a  continuing  decline  in  America's  share.  The  sense  of  urgency  is 
clear:  without  a  unified  message,  we  will  continue  to  lose  millions  of  dollars  in  reve- 
nue, tax  dollars,  and  thousands  of  much  needed  jobs. 
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Clearly,  all  of  us  here  know  that  in  toda/s  competitive  marketplace,  we  can  no 
longer  expect,  or  look  to  government  to  solve  all  of  our  problems.  That  is  why  this 
public/private  partnership  concept  is  critical  to  our  success  in  the  future. 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  stated  at  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
"we  must  hang  together,  or  we  will  assuredlv  all  hang  separately." 

On  a  local  level,  past  experience  clearly  shows  that  the  public  and  private  sectors 
working  in  tandem,  are  more  effective  than  when  operating  alone. 

For  example,  in  New  York  City,  we  have  had  great  success  in  forming  public/pri- 
vate partnerships  for  myriad  purposes  and  events: 

•  In  1990,  after  the  New  York  State  Legislature  passed  a  bill  that  slapped  an  ad- 
ditional five  percent  tax  on  hotel  rooms  costing  more  than  $100  a  night,  we  saw 
business  begin  to  erode  precipitously.  A  coalition  of  industries  adversely  affected  by 
the  surcharge,  including  restaurants,  retailers,  hoteliers,  unions,  and  even  Jerry  the 
cab  driver,  worked  together  with  support  from  former  Mayor  David  Dinkins,  as  well 
as  then  candidate  Rudy  Giuliani,  to  illustrate  the  negative  impact  the  tax  was  hav- 
ing on  business,  and,  in  the  end,  were  successful  in  achieving  its  repeal. 

Since  then,  the  travel  business  in  New  York  City  has  been  booming.  Hotel  occu- 
pancy is  at  its  highest  level  since  1990,  the  year  the  tax  went  into  effect.  The  num- 
Der  of  convention  delegates  rose  21%  from  1993  to  1994,  and  this  past  Fall,  New 
York's  hotels  reported  an  occupancy  rate  of  91.9%,  the  second  highest  figure  ever. 

•  In  1992,  the  host  committee  for  the  Democratic  National  Convention  was  in- 
strumental in  working  with  the  city  to  organize  a  flawless  series  of  events  that 
served  as  a  turning  point  for  New  York's  reputation  as  a  safe,  user-friendly  city  for 
conventioneers  ana  pleasure  travelers  alike. 

•  The  New  York  nost  committee  for  the  Grammy  awards  has  effectively  lobbied 
to  bring  this  prestigious  worldwide  telecast  to  the  Big  Apple  four  times  in  the  past 
eight  years.  Working  closely  with  the  city,  this  cross  section  of  business  leaders  has 
tumea  a  one  night  event  into  a  series  of  week-long  activities  that  puts  the  spotlight 
on  New  York  City,  and,  more  importantly,  pumps  millions  of  dollars  into  the  city's 
economy. 

At  a  time  when  many  Americans  are  concerned  about  being  "re-engineered"  out 
of  their  jobs,  we,  as  a  nation,  need  to  focus  on  recapturing  our  share  of  international 
travel.  This  public/private  effort  will  ensure  that  we  maximize  the  growth  potential 
that  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  offers,  and  that  we  can  continue  to  create  ca- 
reer opportunities  for  our  citizens. 

It  would  be  a  shame  for  our  great  and  diverse  Nation  to  sit  idly  by,  and  witness 
our  neighbors  and  competitors  garner  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  next  millen- 
nium's travel  boom. 

As  an  industry,  we  are  certainly  wiUing  to  do  our  share.  But  we  need  your  help 
and  support  in  this  effort. 

Together,  upon  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  we  can  create  career  opportuni- 
ties for  Americans,  while  delivering  a  travel  experience  second  to  none:  visiting  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Tisch,  for  that  excel- 
lent testimony.  To  be  fair  to  our  panelists,  we  are  going  to  call  a 
recess  for  about  10  minutes,  because  we  have  all  been  called  over 
to  vote.  So  we  can  go  over  and  vote  and  get  the  members  to  come 
back  before  we  go  on.  So  let's  have  a  10-minute  recess. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Roth.  I  am  sorry  for  the  interruption,  but  we  had  a  vote.  In 
a  way,  it  is  sort  of  fortuitous  that  it  happened,  because  whenever 
I  talk  to  the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  I  always  tell  them  that 
in  order  to  get  legislation  passed,  it  takes  a  lot  of  inside-outside  co- 
operation. Why  is  that?  Look  at  all  the  Congressmen  we  had  here. 
They  were  here  for  a  little  while,  they  had  another  meeting  or  a 
vote  where  you  have  to  run  over  and  vote  to  come  back  and  so  on. 
And  that  is  why  in  this  industry  of  yours  it  is  so  important  to  work 
with  certain  Congressmen  to  make  sure  that  the  votes  are  there 
when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote. 

Next,  we  are  going  to  hear  from  Roger  Ballou,  Vice  Chairman  of 
Alamo  Rent  A  Car.  The  international  visitor  is  a  vitally  important 
segment  of  the  market  for  the  car  rental  business,  as  Mr.  Ballou 
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will  describe.  He  has  wide  experience  in  the  travel  industry,  and 
is  an  expert  in  marketing.  From  personal  experience,  I  can  say  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  insightful  leaders  in  the  travel 
industry.  Mr.  Ballou,  welcome  and  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  BALLOU 

Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  travel  and 
tourism  industry,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
today.  I  am,  as  you  said,  Roger  Ballou,  Vice  Chairman  and  Chief 
Marketing  Officer  of  Alamo  Rent  A  Car.  Alamo  is  the  largest  inde- 
pendently owned  and  operated  car  rental  firm  in  the  United  States, 
with  more  than  130  locations,  in  addition  to  world  headquarters  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  and  over  7,000  employees  in  America. 

As  Judson  noted  earlier,  I  am  also  an  at-large  member  of  the 
Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Council,  and  I  also  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  White  House  Conference's  Implementation 
Committee  for  the  National  Tourism  Organization.  I,  too,  am 
pleased  to  be  here  with  some  of  the  travel  and  tourism  industry's 
best  and  brightest. 

As  we  enter  our  new  year,  many  of  us  make  resolutions.  I  believe 
that  the  recommendations  which  arose  from  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Travel  and  Tourism  just  a  few  short  months  ago  can  be 
undertaken  as  travel  and  tourism's  new  year's  resolutions.  One  of 
the  priorities  or  resolutions  to  which  the  industry  committed  at  the 
conference  was  to  create  greater  awareness  of  the  industry's  eco- 
nomic importance  as  a  job  creator,  tax  revenue  source,  and  trade 
surplus  generator. 

Our  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  creating  an  opportunity  to 
help  create  that  awareness  by  convening  this  hearing  today.  Inter- 
national visitors  spent  almost  $165.5  million  a  day  in  the  United 
States  in  1994.  This  means  that  for  the  entire  year,  $78  billion  in 
expenditures  was  generated  by  these  visitors,  which  despite  Ameri- 
ca's overall  trade  deficit,  helped  to  generate  a  $22  billion  trade  sur- 
plus. 

While  these  numbers  seem  so  large  as  to  become  almost  incom- 
prehensible, they  translate  into  very  real  jobs  for  very  real  Ameri- 
cans. For  each  $59,903  spent  here  by  international  visitors,  one  job 
is  created.  In  1994,  that  meant  that  892,000  American  jobs  were 
directly  supported  by  visitor  spending  alone. 

Specifically,  in  my  home  State  of  Florida,  travel  and  tourism  sup- 
ported 644,500  jobs  in  1993.  Nearly  one-third  of  those  jobs  were 
supported  by  international  visitors.  $10  billion  was  generated  in 
overall  payroll  with  almost  $3  billion  attributed  to  foreign  visitors. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  strength  of  tourism's  impact  on  the 
State's  economy,  Florida's  experience  is  not  as  unique  as  some 
would  at  first  glance  conclude.  In  your  home  State  of  Wisconsin, 
total  travel  expenditures  were  over  $4.7  billion.  International  visi- 
tor spending  alone  generated  $252  million  and  supported  5,000  jobs 
and  $58  million  in  payroll  in  1993.  Ohio,  as  well,  benefits  enor- 
mously from  the  influx  of  travel  and  tourism  revenue.  Nine  thou- 
sand jobs  and  $111  million  in  payroll  was  attributed  in  1993  to  for- 
eign visitors  in  that  State,  with  $55  million  in  tax  revenue  also 
generated. 
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Now,  as  a  long-time  travel  industry  employee,  I  would  also  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  dispel  the  myth  that  travel  and  tourism  offers 
nothing  but  low-wage,  dead-end  jobs.  Quite  the  contrary.  As  you 
look  around  the  room,  you  see  many  who  started  from  entry  level 
positions  and  worked  to  become  high  level  executives.  My  first  job 
in  the  industry  happened  to  be  in  international  marketing.  Jon 
Tisch  can  probably  lay  claim  to  having  the  earliest  travel  experi- 
ence in  the  industry,  having  been  literally  born  into  the  industry. 
And  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Ron  Brown,  himself  grew  up  in  the 
New  York  City  hotel  that  his  father  managed. 

At  the  present  time,  approximately  627,000  executive  and  mana- 
gerial positions  are  provided  by  travel  and  tourism.  So  I  think  you 
can  see  that  the  industry  has  given  extraordinary  opportunities  to 
me  and  many  others.  I  am  going  to  use  my  company.  Alamo  Rent 
A  Car,  as  a  specific  example  of  a  travel  industry  company  that 
started  small  and  has  grown  to  a  billion-dollar-plus  firm. 

In  1974,  Alamo  had  just  4  rental  locations  and  employed  fewer 
than  100  people,  all  in  Florida.  Over  the  years,  the  company  has 
grown  to  more  than  130  U.S.  locations.  With  that  has  also  come  an 
impressive  increase  in  the  number  and  diversity  of  entry  level, 
service-oriented,  managerial  and  executive  positions. 

Today  Alamo  employs  more  than  7,000  people  in  the  United 
States  and  over  2,000  in  Florida  alone.  These  numbers  help  to 
make  travel  and  tourism  the  top  employer  in  Florida  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  employer  nationwide.  Another  highly  significant  resolu- 
tion from  the  White  House  Conference  is  to  promote  and  facilitate 
travel  to  the  United  States  as  the  international  destination  of 
choice.  We  believe  this  goal  can  be  best  accomplished  through  the 
development  of  a  national  tourism  board  and  national  tourism  or- 
ganization, as  outlined  in  H.R.  2579. 

I  would  like  to  explain  briefly  why  such  a  strategy  is  important 
to  the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  in 
terms  of  job  creation,  generating  tax  revenues  and  improving  our 
balance  of  trade.  Again,  I  return  to  the  Sunshine  State,  where  al- 
most $28.5  billion  in  travel  expenditures  were  generated  from  do- 
mestic travel  in  Florida  in  1993.  In  addition  to  almost  $11.5  billion 
from  international  visitors. 

At  Alamo,  international  visitors  inbound  to  the  United  States  are 
extremely  important  to  our  overall  business  and  account  for  rough- 
ly 25  percent  of  all  Alamo's  rentals  in  the  United  States.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, then,  that  international  tourists  contribute  substantially  to  our 
economy.  In  terms  of  tax  revenues  on  a  national  basis,  inter- 
national visitors  generate  $98  million  to  local  governments,  $581 
million  to  the  States,  and  $756  million  to  the  Federal  Government, 
totaling  over  $1.4  billion  in  tax  revenues. 

The  adage,  think  globally  and  act  locally,  can  be  applied  here. 
There  are  many  potential  travelers,  unfortunately,  whose  only 
image  of  America  is  what  they  garner  from  the  movies.  They  may 
think  of  the  United  States  as  too  expensive,  too  crime-ridden,  too 
far  away  or  otherwise  not  user-friendly.  When  individual  States  or 
travel  companies  try  to  address  these  misconceptions,  the  resulting 
efforts  are  disjointed  and  perhaps  likely  to  be  discounted. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  Florida,  with  attractions  like  Walt  Dis- 
ney World  and  Universal  Studios,  market  themselves  extensively 
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overseas,  surely  we  all  want  the  benefits  of  tourism  to  spread  be- 
yond Orlando  or  even  the  fine  attractions  in  the  greater  Los  Ange- 
les area.  Through  the  comments  you  have  heard  this  afternoon  and 
others  made  as  part  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and 
Tourism,  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  has  resolved  to  revitalize 
itself. 

After  participating  in  today's  hearing  and  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony of  my  colleagues,  I  am  convinced  that  both  government  and 
industry  must  and  will  work  in  partnership  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  dynamic  national  tourism  strategy  and  to  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  implement  such  a  strategy.  Thank  you  again  for  your 
leadership  and  attention  today,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
questions  at  the  end. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Roger  Ballou  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Roger  Ballou,  Vice  Chairman  &  Chief  Marketing 
Officer,  Alamo  Rent  A  Car,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  travel  and  tourism  industry,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  I  am  here  to  stress  the  need  for  a  vital 
new  partnership  between  government  and  the  private  sector  that  will  strengthen 
this  nation's  economy  and  increase  employment  opportunities  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  Roger  Ballou,  Vice  Chairman  and  Chief  Marketing  Officer  of  Alamo  Rent 
A  Car.  Alamo  is  the  largest  independently  owned  and  operated  car  rental  firm  in 
the  United  States,  with  more  than  130  locations,  in  addition  to  world  headquarters 
in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  and  over  7,000  employees  in  America.  As  Judson  Green  noted 
earlier,  I  am  also  an  at-large  member  of  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Af- 
fairs Council  and  I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and 
Tourism  Implementation  Team's  Committee  on  the  National  Tourism  Organization. 
I,  too,  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  some  of  the  travel  and  tourism  industry's  best 
and  brightest.  The  commitment  demonstrated  by  those  of  us  in  this  room,  coupled 
with  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Toby  Roth,  gives  me  reason  to  believe  that  this 
industry  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  into  the  21st  century.  Before  that  projec- 
tion becomes  a  reality,  however,  we  have  to  take  care  of  some  important  business. 
We  have  to  ensure  that  we  have  a  national  tourism  structure  that  can  guide  us, 
in  partnership  with  government,  in  our  efforts  to  continue  as  world  travel  and  tour- 
ism leader. 

We  have  entered  a  new  year  and  we  are  hoping  that  it  will  be  a  stellar  one  for 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry.  We  have  heard  here  today  of  the  decline  in  the 
growth  rate  of  global  tourism  receipts,  of  the  increased  marketing  efforts  of  emerg- 
ing nations,  and  of  the  prospective  loss  of  the  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration  (USTTA).  With  all  of  these  less  than  optimistic  developments,  how- 
ever, comes  opportunity  for  change,  innovation  and  progress. 

As  we  enter  a  new  year,  many  of  us  make  resolutions.  I  believe  that  the  rec- 
ommendations which  arose  from  the  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism just  a  few  short  months  ago  can  be  undertaken  as  "travel  and  tourism's  New 
Year's  resolutions."  One  of  the  priorities,  or  "resolutions,"  to  which  the  industry 
committed  at  the  Conference  was  to  create  greater  awareness  of  the  industry's  eco- 
nomic importance  as  a  job  creator,  tax  revenue  source  and  trade  surplus  generator. 
Our  thanKs  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  creating  an  opportunity  to  help  create  that 
awareness  by  convening  this  hearing  today.  Allow  me  to  address  the  first  part  of 
this  initial  goal  the  travel  and  tourism  industry's  role  in  creating  employment  for 
this  nation.  In  this  age  of  corporate  layoffs  and  industry  downsizing,  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  offered  by  America's  travel  and  tourism  industry  are  increasing. 
This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  nearly  45.5  million  international  tourists  that  visit 
our  nation  each  year. 

International  visitors  spent  almost  $165.5  million  a  day  in  the  U.S.  in  1994.  This 
means  that,  for  the  entire  year,  $78  billion  in  expenditures  was  generated  by  these 
visitors,  which  despite  America's  overall  trade  deficit,  helped  to  generate  a  $22  bil- 
lion tourism  trade  surplus.  While  these  numbers  seem  so  large  as  to  become  almost 
incomprehensible,  they  translate  into  very  real  jobs  for  very  real  Americans.  For 
each  $59,903  spent  here  by  international  visitors,  one  job  is  created.  In  1994,  that 
meant  that  892,000  American  jobs  were  directly  supported  by  visitor  spending 
alone.  In  a  sense,  the  revenue  generated  by  international  travel  to  the  U.S.  could 
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sustain  many  of  the  employees  now  losing  their  jobs  in  areas  such  as  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  and  mimng.  If  we  do  not  invest  in  the  job  creating  potential  of  trav- 
el and  tourism,  we  will  miss  an  incredible  opportunity  to  make  lite  more  prosperous 
and  enjoyable  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans. 

The  dimensions  of  this  opportunity  are  truly  impressive.  Emplojonent  in  the 
major  travel  industry  sectors  (including  transportation,  lodging,  food  services,  enter- 
tainment and  recreation,  retail  sales  and  travel  planning)  is  expected  to  grow  in  ex- 
cess of  30  percent  during  the  next  12  years.  And  that  projection  may  well  be  con- 
servative. Since  1982,  travel  industry  employment  has  grown  more  than  56  percent, 
more  than  twice  the  rate  of  ^owth  of  total  U.S.  non-agricultural  employment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  this  kind  of  growth,  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  could 
be  a  financial  savior  of  sorts  for  many  families  in  this  country. 

Specifically,  in  my  home  state  of  Florida,  travel  and  tourism  supported  644,500 
jobs  in  1993.  Nearly  one-third  of  those  jobs  were  supported  by  international  visitors. 
$10  billion  was  generated  in  overall  pa)Toll,  with  almost  $3  billion  attributed  to  for- 
eign visitors.  And  with  respect  to  the  strength  of  tourism's  impact  on  the  state's 
economy,  Florida's  experience  is  not  as  unique  as  some  would,  at  first  glance,  con- 
clude. In  Wisconsin,  total  travel  expenditures  totaled  over  $4.7  billion.  International 
visitor  spending  alone  generated  $252  million,  supporting  5,000  jobs  and  $58  million 
in  pajToil  in  1993.  Ohio,  as  well,  benefits  enormously  from  the  influx  of  travel  and 
tourism  revenue.  9,000  jobs  and  $111  million  in  pajToll  was  attributed  in  1993  to 
foreign  visitors  in  that  state,  with  $55  million  in  tax  revenue  also  generated.  And 
finally,  in  Virginia,  $412  million  in  expenditures  were  due  to  international  tourism, 
with  9,000  jobs  and  $131  million  in  payroll  generated. 

As  a  longtime  travel  industry  employee,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  dispel 
the  myth  that  travel  and  tourism  offers  nothing  but  low-wage,  dead-end  jobs.  Quite 
the  contrary — as  you  look  around  the  room,  you  see  many  who  started  in  entry-level 
positions  and  worked  to  become  high-level  executives.  My  first  iob  in  the  travel  in- 
dustry was  in  international  marketing.  Darryl  Hartley-Leonard,  began  at  the  fi-ont 
desk  of  the  Chicago  Hyatt  on  the  night  shift.  John  Tisch  can  probably  lay  claim  to 
having  the  earliest  travel  industry  experience,  having  been  literally  bom  into  the 
industry.  Secretary  Brown  himself  grew  up  in  the  New  York  City  hotel  that  his  fa- 
ther managed.  At  the  present  time,  you  can  see  that  this  industry  has  given  extraor- 
dinary opportunities  to  me  and  many  others.  By  the  year  2005,  executives  and  man- 
agers in  travel  and  tourism  are  projected  to  increase  to  nearly  884,000,  a  41  percent 
increase  in  less  than  a  decade.  This  is  a  larger  increase  than  even  the  computer 
technology  and  communications  industries  are  projecting.  And  as  a  part  of  the  dy- 
namic and  too-often  maligned  services  sector,  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  is 
labor  intensive.  We  are  a  people  to  people  business.  These  jobs  will  be  enhanced, 
not  replaced,  bv  technology.  Moreover,  and  by  definition,  American  travel  industry 
jobs  can  never  be  sent  off-shore. 

Allow  me  to  use  my  company,  Alamo  Rent  A  Car,  as  a  specific  example  of  a  travel 
industry  company  that  started  small  and  has  grown  to  a  $1  billion-plus  firm.  In 
1974,  Alamo  had  just  four  rental  locations  and  employed  fewer  than  100  people. 
Over  the  years,  the  company  has  grown  to  more  than  130  U.S.  locations.  With  tnat 
has  also  come  an  impressive  increase  in  the  number  and  diversity  of  entry-level 
service  oriented,  managerial  and  executive  positions.  Today,  Alamo  employs  a  total 
of  more  than  7,000  people  in  the  United  States,  and  over  2,000  in  Florida  alone. 
These  numbers  help  to  make  travel  and  tourism  the  top  employer  in  Florida  and 
the  second  largest  employer  nationwide. 

Another  highly  significant  resolution  from  the  White  House  Conference  is  to  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  travel  to  the  U.S.  as  the  international  destination  of  choice.  We 
believe  this  goal  can  be  best  accomplished  through  the  development  of  a  National 
Tourism  Board  and  National  Tourism  Organization,  as  outlined  in  H.R.  2579.  I 
would  like  to  explain  briefly  why  such  a  strategy  is  important  to  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  in  terms  of  job  creation,  generating  tax 
revenue  and  improving  our  balance  of  trade. 

Again,  I  return  to  the  Sunshine  State.  Almost  $28.5  billion  in  travel  expenditures 
were  generated  from  domestic  travel  to  Florida  in  1993,  in  addition  to  almost  $11.5 
billion  from  international  visitors.  At  Alamo,  international  visitors  inbound  to  the 
U.S.  are  extremely  important  to  our  overall  business,  and  account  for  roughly  25% 
of  all  Alamo  rentals  in  the  U.S.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  international  tourists  con- 
tribute substantially  to  our  economy.  In  terms  of  tax  revenue,  international  visitors 
generate  $98  million  to  local  governments,  $581  million  to  the  states  and  $756  mil- 
lion to  the  federal  government,  totaling  $1.4  billion.  The  adage  "Think  globally,  act 
locally"  can  be  applied  here.  To  continue  to  bring  this  kind  of  economic  prosperity 
to  the  United  States,  we  need  to  market  America  and  its  varied  attractions  inter- 
nationally, and  we  need  to  do  it  aggressively.  We  must  get  the  word  out  that  all 
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regions  of  the  country  hold  great  appeal,  be  they  the  Great  Lakes,  New  England, 
America's  Heartland,  the  Pacific  Coast  or  elsewhere. 

Sadly,  many  states,  even  those  that  have  large  tourism  budgets,  do  not  have  the 
resources  necessary  to  entice  tourists  the  world  over.  In  our  ever  changing  global 
community,  travelers  and  potential  travelers  are  being  aggressively  courted  by 
many  countries.  These  countries  devote  significant  resources  to  their  national  tour- 
ism organizations,  knowing  that  the  investment  pays  off  handsomely.  The  U.S.,  in 
comparison,  ranks  33rd  in  the  world  when  it  comes  to  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  a  national  tourism  effort.  This  kind  of  neglect  is  a  boon  to  our  competitor  coun- 
tries. Not  only  are  inquisitive  Americans  the  biggest  consumers  of  foreign  travel  on 
the  planet,  we  are  increasingly  becoming  indifferent,  as  a  nation,  about  bringing  the 
world's  travelers  here.  And  that  apathy  translates  into  losses  overall,  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways. 

There  are  many  potential  travelers  whose  only  image  of  America  is  what  they  gar- 
ner from  Clint  Eastwood  movies.  They  may  think  of  the  U.S.  as  too  expensive,  too 
crime  ridden,  too  far  away  or  otherwise  not  user  friendly.  When  individual  states 
or  travel  companies  try  to  address  these  misconceptions,  the  resulting  efforts  are 
disjointed  and  perhaps  likely  to  be  discounted.  And  while  it  may  be  true  that  Flor- 
ida, with  attractions  like  Walt  Disney  World  and  Universal  Studios,  market  them- 
selves extensively  overseas,  surely  we  want  the  benefits  of  tourism  to  spread  beyond 
Orlando,  or  even  the  fine  attractions  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area.  In  this  com- 
petitive world,  we  must  work  doubly  hard  to  draw  visitors  to  and  around  the  U.S. 
so  that  they  will  visit  more  attractions,  rent  more  hotel  rooms,  eat  more  food,  cash 
more  travelers  checks,  buy  more  souvenirs  and  yes,  rent  more  cars.  But  we — the 
U.S.  travel  and  tourism  industry — and  the  nation  it  serves — ^have  a  critical  need  for 
a  structure  and  strategy  that  will  connect  our  messages  and  coordinate  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  industry  and  the  whole  country.  H.R.  2579  will  give  us  that 
structure  and  through  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  essential  strategy.  I  applaud  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  your  vision  and  initiative. 

Through  the  comments  you  have  heard  this  morning  and  others  made  as  part  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  the  travel  and  tourism  indus- 
try has  resolved  to  revitalize  itself  My  hope  is  that  through  this  legislation,  this 
government  will  prove  equally  dedicated  towards  the  creation  of  jobs,  tne  generation 
of  revenue  and  an  ever  growing  trade  surplus  for  this  nation.  After  participating  in 
todays  hearing,  and  listening  to  the  testimony  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  convinced  that 
both  government  and  industry  must,  and  will  work  in  partnership  to  develop  and 
implement  a  dynamic  national  tourism  strategy. 

That  is  why  the  White  House  Conference  Implementation  Team,  and  the  commit- 
tee that  I  chair,  is  working  to  put  the  National  Tourism  Organization  in  place,  on 
an  interim  basis,  until  your  legislation  can  be  enacted.  We  intend  that  this  will  pro- 
vide continuity  and  coherence  until  important  details  such  as  funding  of  the  new 
entity  can  be  resolved. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  leadership  and  attention  today  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Impact  of  Travel  and  Tourism  on 

-Florida- 


Simply  stated,  travel  and  tourism  spending  directly  supported  6  million  jobs 
in  the  U.S.  The  benefits  from  international  and  domestic  travelers  visiting 
your  state  In  1993  were: 


Jobs  Supported  By: 

Domestic  Travelers:  449.500 

International  Travelers.  195.000 

Total:  644,500 


Taxes  Generated  By: 

($  Millions) 


Local: 
State: 
Federal: 


Domestic 

Travelers 

$       577 

1.053 

1,983 


International 
Travelers 
$      98 
581 
756 


Total  Taxes:  $5,048 


Payroll  Generated  By: 

($  Millions) 

Domestic  Travelers:  $      7.094 

International  Travelers:  2,985 


Travel 

Expenditures  in 

Your  State 

($  Millions) 

Domestic:     $    28,451 
International:      11,421 

Total:       $39,872 


Exports 

In  1993,  total  international 
travel  receipts  within  the 
U.S.  were  $58  billion. 

Florida  contributed  20%. 

The  US.  balance  of  trade 
was  helped  by  a  travel  trade 
surplus  of  $22  blllior).  based 
on  international  travel  re- 
ceipts and  payments. 


Total:  $10,079 


Pwlimir^fy  Esiimaics 

Source    United  Stales  Travel  and  Touriiim  Admlnistraliort. 

ana  irw  US  Travel  Dsia  Csntef,  Travel  InduBlry  Asooclatpon 

Marcnig95 
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Impact  of  Travel  and  Tourism  on 

-Ohio- 


Simply  stated,  travel  and  tourism  spending  directly  supported  6  million  jobs 
In  the  U.S.  The  benefits  from  international  and  domestic  travelers  visiting 
your  state  in  1993  were: 


Jobs  Supported  By: 

Domestic  Travelers:  142,000 

International  Travelers:  9,000 

Total:  151,000 


Taxes  Generated  By: 

($  Millions) 


Local: 
State: 
Federal; 


Domestic 

Travelers 

$       134 

348 

677 


International 
Travelers 
$       3 
19 
33 


Total  Taxes:  $1,214 


Payroll  Generated  By: 

($  Millions) 

Domestic  Travelers:  $     1,946 

International  Travelers:  111 


Travel 

Expenditures  In 

Your  State 


(S  Millions) 

Domestic:     $ 
International: 

Total: 


8,571 
416 

$8,987 


Exports 


In  1993,  total  international 
travel  receipts  within  the 
U  S.  were  $58  billion. 


The  U.S.  balance  of  trade 
was  helped  by  a  travel  trade 
surplus  of  $22  billion,  based 
on  international  travel  re- 
ceipts and  payments. 


Total:  $2,057 


Preliminary  Eslitnates 

Source    United  Stales  Travel  ar^d  Teunsm  Admmlslralion. 

ar\d  Ihe  U  S  Travel  Gala  Cenlef.  Travel  Indusliy  Asfioaation 

Marcni995 
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Impact  of  Travel  and  Tourism  on 

-Wlsconsin- 


Simply  stated,  travel  and  tourism  spending  directly  supported  6  million  jobs 
In  the  U.S.  The  benefits  from  international  and  domestic  travelers  visiting 
your  state  in  1993  were: 


Payroll  Generated  By: 

($  Millions) 

Domestic  Travelers:  $ 

International  Travelers: 


«jODS  :>upporiea  ays 

Domestic  Travelers:                   82,300 
International  Travelers:                 5,000 

Total:  87,300 

Taxes  Generated  By: 

(S  Millions) 

Local: 
State: 
Federal: 

Domestic             International 
Travelers                Travelers 
$       57                 $       NA 
211                          13 
300                            16 

Total  Taxes:  $597 

Travel 

Expendlturea  in 

Your  State 


(S  Millions) 

Domestic:      $ 
International: 

Total: 


4,472 
252 

$4,724 


926 
58 


Exports 

In  1 993,  total  International 
travel  receipts  within  the 
U.S.  were  $58  billion. 


The  US  balance  of  trade 
was  helped  by  a  travel  trade 
surplus  of  $22  billion,  based 
on  international  travel  re- 
ceipts and  payments. 


Total:  $984 


NA  =  <  1  million   Preliminary  Eiiiimale: 
Sourct    UniieiJ  Sisies  Travel  ana  Towiism  Aaminlslralion, 
and  mt  U  S  Travel  Data  Center  Travel  Industry  AsMciation 
March  199S 
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Impact  of  Travel  and  Tourism  on 
-Virginia- 


Simply  stated 

,  travel  nnd  tourism  spending  directly 

supported  6  million  Jobs 

in  the  U.S. 

The  benefits  from  interiiationi  and  domestic  travelers  visitine  vour  state  in  1993  were: 

Jobs  Supported  By: 

Travel  Expend 

itures 

In  Your  State 

Domestic  Travelers:                         160,000 

($  Millions) 

International  Travelers                       9,000 

Total:  169,900 

Donaestic:           $ 

8,957 

International 

412 

Taxes  Generated  By: 

Total.        $ 

9,369 

($  Millions) 

Domestic    International 

Exports 

Travelers      Travelers 

In  1993,  total  international  travel 

Local: 

$      240                $           7 

receipts  within  the  U  S  were 

State 

397                          18 

$58  billion 

Federal: 

631                          26 

Total  Taxes:  1,326 


Payroll  Generated  By: 

($  Millions) 

Domestic  Travelers: 
International  Travelers: 


Virginia  contributed  1% 

The  US.  balance  of  trade  was 
helped  by  a  travel  trade  surplus 
of  $22  billion,  based  on 
international  travel  receipts 
and  payments. 


$     2,535 
131 


Total: 


2,666 


■iJlhclJS  THveir.i.nc: 
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Mr.  Roth.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ballou,  for  your  excel- 
lent testimony.  By  the  way,  I  was  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  checked 
out  your  facilities  about  a  week  ago,  when  I  spoke  at  the  Conven- 
tion Center.  What  a  beautiful  Convention  Center  you  have.  It  was 
a  travel  and  tourism  convention,  and  it  was  packed  and  there  was 
a  lot  of  excitement  at  the  time. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Jon  Linen,  Vice  Chairman  of  American 
Express.  American  Express  is  truly  a  global  financial  services  com- 
pany. Their  experience  and  success  in  the  international  travel  mar- 
ket is,  well,  unequaled.  Mr.  Linen  will  underscore  the  fact  that 
international  visitors  are  an  important  market  for  our  Nation's  fi- 
nancial services  industry  as  well  as  our  tourism  industry.  So  we 
are  looking  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony.  Please  proceed  as 
you  see  fit. 

STATEMENT  OF  JONATHAN  S.  LINEN 

Mr.  Linen.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Roth,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committees. Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  it  might  be  appropriate, 
given  the  time  and  the  fact  that  our  industry  seems  to  be  so  united 
both  in  terms  of  its  message  of  the  importance  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  a  lot  of  the  facts  which  are  consistently  being  pre- 
sented here,  that  I  dispense  with  my  formal  reading  and  try  to  ex- 
cerpt what  I  believe  are  the  more  relevant  and  important  points 
that  have  not  been  made  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Roth.  Please  proceed  in  that  fashion,  and  we  will  enter  your 
entire  testimony  into  the  record,  as  we  will  every  one  of  our  panel- 
ists. 

Mr.  Linen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is 
evident  here  that  we  all  agree  that  this  industry  is  big,  that  this 
industry  contributes  significantly  both  in  terms  of  job  creation  and 
revenue  creation,  and  in  terms  of  contributing  to  a  positive  balance 
of  payments  and  balance  of  trade  within  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
it  is  our  largest  export  surplus. 

However,  we  also  know  the  U.S.'s  market  share  is  declining  in 
an  ever  increasingly  competitive  environment  for  the  traveling  dol- 
lar around  the  world.  A  significant  investment  is  required.  And  as 
Canada  has  demonstrated,  like  any  great  institution  or  company, 
the  United  States  has  a  distinct  brand  image.  Great  brands  have 
great  value  and  great  staying  power.  Around  the  world,  the  United 
States  symbolizes  individual  freedom,  democracy  and  opportunity, 
and  these  attributes,  when  coupled  with  our  people,  their  unique 
cultures,  history  and  diversity,  and  when  combined  with  our  coun- 
try's stunning  natural  beauty  and  exciting  attractions,  makes  for  a 
destination  that  is  without  parallel. 

While  our  assets  are  great,  the  U.S.'s  promotional  voice  has  been 
too  silent  for  too  long.  Some  have  the  view  that  private  sector  ad- 
vertising alone  is  enough  to  promote  the  United  States  abroad.  Yes, 
American  Express  and  many  other  corporations  spend  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  marketing  outside  the  United  States,  but  we  are 
reinforcing  our  company's  brand  images  and  promoting  our  prod- 
ucts and  services.  It  is  my  view,  that  similarly  the  United  States 
needs  a  dedicated  brand  marketing  effort  that  promotes  its  tremen- 
dous assets  to  the  traveling  citizens  of  the  world. 
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A  National  Tourism  Organization  is  needed  to  carry  out  this  mis- 
sion and  its  success  will  produce  significant  benefits  for  the  United 
States,  region  by  region,  State  by  State,  industry  by  industry,  and 
business  by  business.  And  while  there  are  important  questions  left 
to  be  addressed  such  as  the  funding  of  the  national  tourism  organi- 
zation and  its  activities,  and  its  relationship  with  government,  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress,  the  administration  and  the  industry,  will  fi- 
nally be  able  to  agree  that  an  investment  now  in  reestablishing  the 
U.S.'s  competitiveness,  can  and  indeed  will  produce  attractive  eco- 
nomic returns. 

At  this  stage,  the  analysis  should  be  complete.  We  know  from  re- 
search conducted  by  organizations  such  as  the  World  Travel  and 
Tourism  Council  that  international  travel  is  expected  to  grow  by 
double-digit  increases  annually  over  the  next  decade.  In  response 
to  this  emerging  opportunity,  other  countries  are  increasing  their 
investments  to  attract  international  visitors  and  the  wealth  and  job 
creation  that  they  bring.  We  need  to  do  the  same.  The  goal  of  last 
year's  White  House  Conference  was,  "to  make  travel  and  tourism 
America's  premier  industry." 

Making  this  aspiration  become  a  reality  will  require  commit- 
ments from  government  and  industry  to  work  together  in  partner- 
ship and  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  making  investments  that 
are  necessary  to  regain  the  U.S.'s  position  as  the  leading  inter- 
national travel  destination.  The  legislation  we  appear  in  support  of 
today  is  a  key  ingredient  in  the  recipe  for  success  if  the  United 
States  is  to  realize  this  aspiration  and  enjoy  the  rewards  that  eco- 
nomic expansion  brings  in  the  form  of  greater  job  creation  and 
profits  for  the  private  sector  and  tax  receipts  and  trade  surpluses 
for  the  public  sector. 

I  join  my  colleagues  here  today  and  the  broader  industry  at  large 
as  we  collectively  represent,  including  my  own  company,  American 
Express,  in  thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  and  to  lend 
our  strong  endorsement  to  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Partnership 
Act.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Jonathan  S.  Linen  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jonathan  S.  Linen,  Vice  Chairman,  American  Express 

Company 

Thank  you  Chairman  Roth,  Chairman  Oxley  and  members  of  the  Subcommittees. 
My  name  is  Jonathan  Linen  and  I  am  Vice  Chairman  of  American  Express  Com- 
pany. I  am  delighted  to  appear  today  with  my  industry  colleagues  to  share  our 
views  with  Congress  on  why  we  must  work  together — government  and  industry — 
to  ensure  that  travel  and  tourism  remains  a  strong  contributor  to  growth  in  the 
United  States  economy. 

Todays  hearing  is  a  positive  sign.  Last  October's  White  House  Conference  on 
Travel  and  Tourism  yielded  many  important  issues  for  consideration  by  policy- 
makers. But  the  framework  for  establishing  a  true  "partnership"  between  govern- 
ment and  industry,  as  embodied  in  H.R.  2579  "The  Travel  and  Tourism  Partnership 
Act  of  1995,"  is  critical  to  building  a  vehicle  through  which  government  and  industry 
can  work  together  on  the  conference's  priority  recommendations. 

This  morning,  I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  why  investment  in  an  aggres- 
sive promotion  and  marketing  campaign  is  needed  now  to  protect  and  build  on  the 
U.S.'s  position  as  a  leading  international  travel  destination.  I  will  also  discuss  why 
the  proposed  National  Tourism  Organization  is  needed  to  develop  and  execute  a 
campaign  that  markets  the  U.S. 

First,  some  background.  Until  only  recently,  the  U.S.  could  rely  on  steady  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  international  visitor  arrivals  year  over  year.  From  the 
early  1960's  until  1992  the  U.S.  share  of  international  arrivals  year  over  year.  From 
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the  early  1960's  until  1992  the  U.S.  share  of  international  arrivals  grew  to  almost 
20%  of  the  total  worldwide  travel  market.  The  U.S.  share  peaked  in  1992  when  47 
million  international  visitors  produced  over  $70  billion  of  receipts  and  yielded  a 
trade  balance  surplus  of  more  than  $20  billion — the  largest  trade  surplus  produced 
by  any  industry. 

Travel  and  tourism's  impressive  performance  translates  into  good  jobs  for  millions 
of  U.S.  citizens — almost  14  million  direct  and  indirect,  profits  wr  companies  and  in- 
dustries that  rely  on  the  health  and  growth  of  the  travel  industry,  and  much  needed 
tax  receipts  for  federal,  state  and  local  governments — including  almost  $4  billion  for 
the  federal  government  alone  in  1994. 

The  competitive  situation  facing  the  U.S.  now  however  is  markedly  different.  No 
longer  can  the  U.S.  rest  on  its  laurels  and  assume  that  international  visitors  will 
travel  here  for  a  return  visit  or  for  the  first  time.  While  the  numbers  have  become 
all  too  familiar,  they  deserve  frequent  repeating:  two  years  ago,  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  world's  travel  market  was  18.7%;  now  it  stands  at  15.6%.  This  numeric  decline 
does  little  to  portray  the  sweeping  negative  ripple  effects  on  our  economy.  Estimates 
project  that  tiiis  decline  could  represent  a  loss  of  177,000  U.S.  jobs  to  our  foreign 
competitors. 

what's  causing  this  slippage:  rising  competition  and  our  slow  response  to  the  chal- 
lenges that  heightened  foreign  competition  are  bringing.  It  is  time  that  we  face  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  is  not  immune  to  the  forces  of  international  competition  nor  are 
we  shielded  in  some  way  from  addressing  the  issues  presented  by  this  dramatic  pace 
of  change. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  the  U.S.  could  sit  back  and  safely  assume  that  inter- 
national visitors  would  be  arriving  at  our  resorts,  spending  their  money  in  our  res- 
taurants and  hotels  and  visiting  our  many  attractions.  As  a  country,  we  need  to  re- 
commit ourselves  to  promoting  our  tremendous  national  assets  by  developing  and 
marketing  high  visibility  and  consistent  promotional  campaigns  that  position  the 
U.S.  as  the  most  desirable  destination  in  the  world. 

What  is  changing  in  the  marketplace  for  attracting  international  visitors?  Other 
countries  have  identified  travel  and  tourism  as  an  economic  development  priority 
and  they  become  more  aggressive  than  the  U.S.  in  making  investments — both  finan- 
cial and  promotional,  private  and  public — that  will  yield  new  jobs  and  create  wealth 
for  their  economies. 

Greece,  Mexico,  Australia  and  Canada  have  all  invested  more  in  promoting  their 
countries  as  an  international  destination  than  the  U.S.  I  chose  the  word  "invest- 
ments" carefully  because  these  countries  clearly  recognize  the  attractive  returns 
that  can  be  achieved.  These  countries  expect  returns  on  their  investment  in  the 
form  of— wealth  and  new  job  creation,  greater  business  investment  and  higher  tax 
receipts  for  their  governments.  In  comparison,  what  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
the  U.S.'s  investments  in  promoting  itself  as  a  travel  destination?  Currently  we 
rank  33rd  in  the  world.  Soon,  if  we  do  nothing,  we  won't  rank  at  all. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  that  defines  the  U.S.'s  competitive  position  as  an  inter- 
national destination  is  clear:  the  U.S.  is  losing  market  share  because  our  pro- 
motional investment  in  travel  and  tourism  is  waning.  If  left  unremedied,  we  risk 
steady  declines  in  international  visitors.  This  would  mean  a  reduction  in  jobs  and 
in  tax  revenues,  as  well  as  a  higher  trade  deficit.  Negative  outcomes  that  will  be 
felt  by  businesses  large  and  small  and  by  the  people  they  employ  across  the  entire 
range  of  enterprises  that  rely  on  the  health  of  travel  and  tourism.  Hopefully  this 
is  a  story  that  will  never  be  written.  Last  year's  Travel  and  Tourism  Conference  and 
todays  hearing  are  promising  signs  that  we  recognize  the  issues  and  that  we  are 
committing  ourselves  to  confront  them  together  in  partnership. 

Like  any  great  institution  or  company,  the  U.S.  has  a  distinct  brand  image.  Great 
brands  have  great  vedue  and  great  staying  power.  Around  the  world,  the  U.S.  sym- 
bolizes individual  freedom,  democracy  and  opportunity.  These  attributes  when  cou- 
Eled  with  our  people,  their  unique  cultures,  history  and  diversity,  and  when  com- 
ined  with  our  country's  stunning  natural  beauty  and  exciting  attractions  make  for 
a  destination  that  is  without  parallel.  While  our  assets  are  great,  the  U.S.'s  pro- 
motional voice  has  been  too  silent  for  too  long. 

Some  have  the  view  that  private  sector  advertising  alone  is  enough  to  promote 
the  U.S.  abroad.  Yes,  American  Express  and  many  other  corporations  spend  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  marketing  outside  of  the  U.S.,  but  we  are  reinforcing  our  com- 
panies' brand  images  and  promoting  our  products  and  services.  It's  my  view  that 
similarly,  the  U.S.  needs  a  dedicated  brand  marketing  effort  that  promotes  its  tre- 
mendous assets  to  the  traveling  citizens  of  the  world. 

A  National  Tourism  Organization  is  needed  to  carry  out  this  mission  and  its  suc- 
cess will  produce  significant  benefits  for  the  U.S. — region  by  region,  state  by  state, 
industry  by  industry,  and  company  by  company. 
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While  there  are  important  questions  left  to  be  addressed  such  as  the  funding  of 
a  National  Tourism  Organization  and  its  relationship  with  government,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  the  industry  will  agree  that  an  invest- 
ment now  in  re-establishing  the  U.S.  competitiveness  can  produce  attractive  eco- 
nomic returns. 

At  this  stage,  the  analysis  should  be  complete: 

•  We  know  from  research  conducted  by  organizations  such  as  the  World  Travel 
and  Tourism  Council  (WTTC)  that  international  travel  is  expected  to  grow  by  double 
digit  increases  annually  over  the  next  decade. 

•  In  response  to  this  emerging  opportunity,  other  countries  are  increasing  their 
investments  to  attract  international  visitors  and  the  wealth  and  job  creation  they 
bring. 

•  At  home,  however,  we  have  witnessed  three  consecutive  years  of  declining  inter- 
national visitors  arrivals  and  projections  call  for  this  trend  to  continue. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action.  Our  choices  are  to  devise  a  strategy  for  reversing  our 
declining  competitiveness  as  an  international  destination  or  risk  the  potentially  se- 
vere negative  effects  of  doing  nothing. 

The  goal  of  last  year's  White  House  Conference  was — "To  make  travel  and  tour- 
ism America's  premier  industry."  Making  this  aspiration  become  a  reality  will  re- 
quire commitments  from  government  and  industry  to  work  together  in  partnership 
and  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  making  the  investments  that  are  necessary  to 
regain  the  U.S.'s  position  as  the  leading  international  travel  destination. 

The  legislation  we  appear  in  support  of  today  is  a  key  ingredient  in  the  recipe 
for  success  if  the  U.S.  is  to  realize  this  aspiration  and  enjoy  the  rewards  that  eco- 
nomic expansion  bring  in  the  form  of  greater  job  creation  and  profits  for  the  private 
sector  and  tax  receipts  and  trade  surpluses  for  the  public  sector. 

I  ioin  my  colleagues  here  today,  the  broader  industry  we  collectivelv  represent,  in- 
cluding my  own  company  American  Express,  in  thanking  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify  and  to  lend  our  strong  endorsement  to  "The  Travel  and  Tourism  Partner- 
ship Act." 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  jdeld  to  me,  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Linen  for  his  excellent  testimony.  We  have  heard,  Mr. 
Chairman,  excellent  testimony  from  4  of  our  panelists  here  today. 

I  have  a  number  of  questions,  but  before  I  do,  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Frank  Pallone  from  New  Jersey 
has  joined  our  committee,  and  he  is  the  19th  Congressman  to,  at 
one  time  or  another,  be  here  at  the  hearing  today.  So  I  want  to 
again  point  out  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  travel  and 
tourism  and  in  this  legislation.  And  I  think  all  the  more  reason, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  us  to  move  forward  with  the  legislation.  But  I 
think  now  we  will  go  on  to  the  questions. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  With  that,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  you  for  the  first  line 
of  questions. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Green,  because  you  represent  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Government 
Affairs  Council,  which  is  the  umbrella  group  for  the  tourism  indus- 
try, what  happens  if  Congress  does  not  do  anything  with  this  legis- 
lation? What  would  be  the  impact  if  we  do  not  move  forward  with 
this  plan? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  my  understanding  is  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
USTTA,  we  have  no  other  solution.  And  without  this  first  step  to- 
ward a  public-private  partnership,  my  understanding  is  there 
would  be  no  one,  no  organization  that  would  continue  forward  try- 
ing to  promote  the  objectives  that  we  have  explained  today.  Obvi- 
ously, if  there  is  no  central  organization  or  group  that  is  going  to 
do  that,  then  we  are  going  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  potentially 
market  and  promote  the  United  States  in  a  way  we  have  never 
done  before. 
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Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Tisch,  you  mentioned  in  your  testi- 
mony that  in  New  York  they  imposed  this  tax  and  you  could  see 
that  it  really  had  a  large  impact  on  your  industry.  How  did  you  get 
that  tax  repealed?  Can  you  give  us  some  guidance  on  what  you  did 
that  may  be  helpful  to  us  here  to  get  this  legislation  passed? 

Mr.  Tisch.  As  long  as  you  keep  it  in  this  room. 

Mr.  Roth.  Okay. 

Mr.  Tisch.  We  quickly  realized  that  when  we  were  charging  our 
visitors,  whether  they  were  business  travelers,  conventioneers,  as- 
sociation executives,  21.25  percent  on  top  of  their  room  bill  day  in 
and  day  out,  that  it  was  not  very  hospitable.  The  hotel  industry 
took  the  lead  in  organizing  a  consortium  of  a  myriad  of  industries 
that  were  affected  because  people  were  not  staying  in  our  hotel 
rooms.  If  people  were  not  checking  into  a  hotel,  that  meant  that 
they  were  also  not  using  taxis,  eating  in  restaurants,  attending 
shows,  visiting  our  cultural  institutions,  and  obviously  coming 
through  our  airports  or  train  stations.  So  instead  of  just  a  hoteliers 
going  to  Albany,  we  put  this  group  together  and  we  also  included 
our  union. 

During  this  period  our  union  suffered  a  $6,000  job  loss,  $4,000 
of  which  were  attributable  to  the  increase  in  the  hotel  tax.  We  put 
our  numbers  together,  we  did  our  research,  we  supported  our  state- 
ments with  facts,  and  fortunately  we  made  the  case  up  in  Albany. 
It  was  once  again  supported  by  then  mayor,  then  candidate,  excuse 
me,  Guiliani,  so  that  the  tax  in  Albany  was  repealed  5  percent,  and 
then  Mayor  Guiliani  early  on  in  his  administration  repealed  the 
tax  an  additional  1  percent.  So  we  went  from  21.25  percent  to  an 
effective  rate  of  15.25  percent.  And  the  increase  in  business  has 
been  enormous. 

I  think  New  York  is  benefiting  from  a  variety  of  factors  today, 
one  of  which  is  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  The  significance  of  the  tax 
in  and  of  itself  was  probably  more  felt  on  the  group  side  than  the 
individual  side.  When  people  are  looking  at  bringing  meetings  to  a 
destination,  a  thousand  rooms,  1,500  rooms,  2,000  rooms,  and  then 
you  added  the  tax  in,  people  just  were  boycotting  our  city.  But  by 
working  together,  by  putting  together  this  partnership  of  industries 
that  were  affected,  we  were  able  to  make  our  case  heard  in  the  im- 
portant segments  of  our  government  that  had  the  ability  to  do 
something  about  the  tax  in  and  of  itself 

Mr.  Roth.  I  am  assuming  that  the  industry  was  pretty  well  unit- 
ed in  that  effort  though,  right? 

Mr.  Tisch.  The  industry  was  very  united  because  the  significance 
of  the  tax  was  felt  throughout  our  city,  throughout  all  areas  of  the 
economy  of  our  city.  And  the  hotel  industry  was  just  the  glue  that 
held  this  cohesive  group  together. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  good  metaphor  for  what  we 
have  to  do  with  this  legislation,  wouldn't  you  agree,  Mr.  Tisch? 

Mr.  Tisch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  questions  for  the  other 
witnesses,  but  why  don't  we  go  on  and  allow  some  other  questions, 
and  then  maybe  we  could  have  a  second  round  so  I  can  ask  some 
of  the  other  questions. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Fine.  I  now  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Queens. 
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Mr.  Manton.  I  might  add  that  I  now  represent  a  little  bit  of  the 
borough  of  the  Bronx,  both  within  the  City  of  New  York.  My  first 
question  will  be  for  Mr.  Tisch.  Welcome,  it  is  good  to  have  a  good 
New  Yorker  here,  and  the  Tisch  family  and  the  Loews  Hotel  chain, 
and  a  number  of  other  business  enterprises  located  or 
headquartered  in  New  York  have  been  providing  thousands  of  jobs, 
good  jobs  for  New  Yorkers  for  a  good  number  of  years.  So  glad  that 
you  are  here.  You  probably  got  all  of  these  folks  into  the  Regency 
Hotel,  which  is  the  home  of  the  power  breakfast,  and  got  them  all 
on  board  on  reducing  the  hotel  tax.  And  I  think  a  good  job  was 
done  by  all  and  it  was  needed,  because  New  York  was  losing  busi- 
ness. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  those  numbers,  up  over  90  percent  in  occu- 
pancy, that  provides  a  lot  of  jobs  and  a  lot  of  jobs  for  people  that 
probably,  if  they  didn't  have  that  job,  might  be  on  the  public  rolls, 
a  lot  of  low-level  jobs,  good  honest  work  nevertheless,  and  if  those 
jobs  go,  we  have  other  problems.  So  we  are  very  happy  about  that. 
My  concern  here  is,  after  hearing  the  Canadian  model,  then  looking 
at  what  we  propose,  it  is  a  first  step  on  a  long  journey,  and  I  sup- 
port it,  but  I  am  just  wondering,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Tisch  and  then 
maybe  the  others  on  the  panel  would  respond  as  well,  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  the  industry  will  contribute  to  a  so-called  public-private 
sector  organization,  if  it  is  only  going  to  fly  on  one  wing,  where 
only  the  private  sector  is  going  to  put  up  the  money?  In  Canada, 
the  Prime  Minister  charged  the  industry,  said  we  are  putting  up 
$50  million,  you  do  the  same,  and  apparently  it  is  working.  Can  we 
do  this,  or  can  the  private  sector  really  do  this  alone? 

Mr.  Tisch.  I  think  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  funding  being  prob- 
ably the  most  important,  being  able  to  come  up  with  enough  capital 
to  make  a  significant  dent  in  other  countries  marketing  against  us, 
that  the  public  sector  has  to  be  involved.  The  public  sector  does  do 
some  things  well,  as  Secretary  Farmer  has  mentioned,  in  terms  of 
gathering  research,  in  being  able  to  go  to  different  departments  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  whether  it  is  interior  or  INS  or  whatever  to 
facilitate  a  lot  of  the  findings  that  actually  came  out  of  the  White 
House  Conference,  a  lot  of  things  that  affect  travel  and  tourism. 

The  private  sector  will  be  there  as  a  partner  when  it  sees  the  re- 
sults, and  we  all  run  businesses,  we  know  how  to  set  goals,  and 
we  know  how  to  find  ways  to  get  those  goals  accomplished.  We 
need  the  government  support  to  make  sure  that  there  is  weight 
and  substance  to  getting  the  message  out  there,  all  across  the 
world,  to  combat,  to  market  against  campaigns  such  as  you  saw  in 
Australia,  which  is  a  tiny  country,  $100  million,  and  what  is  going 
on  with  our  neighbor  to  the  north  up  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Linen,  you  indicated  American  Express  makes 
a  multimillion-dollar  effort  to  advertise,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
right  that  you  need  a  generic  message  for  the  whole  country  so  that 
some  people  will  come  for  New  York,  some  will  come  for  the  Grand 
Canyon,  and  for  the  people  overseas  to  really  see  the  whole  array 
of  products  that  we  propose.  So  do  you  think  you  can  go  it  alone? 
I  mean  as  part  of  the  private  sector,  or  do  you  need  some  public 
moneys  here  as  well? 

Mr.  Linen.  Well,  I  think.  Congressman,  we  are  a  global  company, 
so  we  need  to  get  our  brand  out  globally  anyway  to  be  effective. 
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But  I  think  to  be  able  to  market  the  United  States  and  reap  the 
benefits  of  this  investment  opportunity,  which  is  truly  the  way  I 
look  at  it,  this  is  a  significant  investment  opportunity  with  a  sig- 
nificant return  on  every  dollar  spent,  whether  it  be  public  or  pri- 
vate, that  we  are  willing  as  a  company  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
both  in  terms  of  contributing  administrative  expenses  as  well  as 
advertising  dollars  in  cooperation  with  an  umbrella  campaign  that 
would  be  centrally  created  by  this  tourism  organization,  as  a  part 
of  this  act,  and  then  a  lot  of  other  companies  would  feel  the  same 
way.  I  think  it  is  leveraging  the  dollars  appropriately,  it  creates  the 
brand  image  for  the  United  States  on  an  umbrella  base  and  allows 
us  to  figure  out  how  best  to  plug  into  that  with  our  own  dollars 
as  we  spend  them  on  an  ongoing  bases.  It  is  the  catalyst  for  every- 
thing that  has  to  happen. 

Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Ballou. 

Mr.  Ballou.  In  comparison  to  the  gentlemen  on  either  side  of  me 
whose  companies  are  substantially  larger  than  ours  at  Alamo,  we 
are  able  in  the  United  States,  because  we  are  a  bigger  player  here, 
to  spend  substantial  amounts  of  advertising  dollars  in  media.  When 
it  comes  to  overseas  markets,  the  markets  are  so  broad,  so  diverse, 
that  as  an  independent  firm,  we  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to 
undertake  large  marketing  efforts.  So  firms  like  ours  at  Alamo  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  other  firms  like  us  in  the  United 
States  are  the  firms  that  would  really  benefit  from  the  kind  of  um- 
brella campaign  and  cooperative  effort. 

I  think  within  the  industry  you  are  going  to  get  a  fairly  uniform 
answer,  that  we  all  stand  fully  prepared  to  fund  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  an  NTO,  to  participate  actively  in  the  funding  of  specific 
programmatic  activities.  But  we  certainly  foresee  a  government 
role  in  providing  funding  so  that  we  can  be  competitive  with  Can- 
ada and  Australia  and  Greece  and  Spain  and  all  of  these  countries 
that  are  spending  money  to  create  jobs  and  create  tax  revenues  for 
their  governments  and  for  their  people.  We  do  not  understand  a 
mechanism  where  we  would  not  be  wanting  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Manton.  Finally,  Mr.  Green,  I  know  my  time  is  up,  I  just 
ask  the  chairman  for  his  indulgence. 

Mr.  Green.  Quickly,  to  respond  to  your  question  of  whether  the 
private  industry  will  come  forward,  I  believe  it  will.  I  think  that 
as  has  been  said  already  today,  the  one  thing  this  White  House 
Conference  did  was  unify  the  industry.  I  think  we  are  all,  frankly, 
somewhat  scared  by  what  we  see  going  around  the  country. 

I  think  that  Australia's  campaign  that  we  saw  on  video,  which 
by  the  way,  was  not  even  the  campaign  of  commercials,  but  just  a 
background  piece  about  what  they  are  prepared  to  do,  I  think  that 
is  going  to  be  quite  significant.  Some  of  us  individually  will  con- 
tinue to  be  involved  internationally,  but  even  those  of  us  at  the 
table  cannot  begin  to  make  a  dent  in  this  world  global  marketplace 
unless  we  combine  our  efforts.  And  I  think  the  potential  for  broad- 
based  private  industry  support  is  there  as  a  result  of  the  White 
House  Conference.  And  with  the  help,  some  help  of  the  public  sec- 
tor, I  think  the  potential  for  it  all  to  come  together  is  there,  and 
we,  of  course,  hope  it  will.  Otherwise  the  country  misses  a  huge  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Manton.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  OXLEY.  Let  me  ask  the  panel.  I  assume  that  all  the  countries 
that  were  referred  to  and  that  we  saw  in  the  chart,  essentially  all 
use  public  financing  for  their  tourism  effort,  and  that  there  is  very 
little,  if  any,  private  sector  financing.  Is  that  correct?  The  govern- 
ment of  Greece  or  the  government  of  Australia  basically  foots  the 
bill  for  this? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  is  not  uniformly  true  in  the  sense  that,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Canadian  example  does  include  private  sector  contribution 
as  well  as  public  sector,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  countries  that 
you  saw  in  the  list  above  us,  the  money  is  predominantly  public 
sector  money  if  not  exclusively. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  then,  each  one  of  you,  if  in 
fact  Congress  signs  on  to  this  private-public  partnership,  have  you 
given  any  thought  as  to  how  much  money  we  are  talking  about  in 
terms  of  the  public  participation  vis-a-vis  the  private?  Mr.  Ballou. 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  have  given  a  fare  amount  of  thought  over  the 
course  of  the  year  leading  up  to  the  White  House  Conference  to  the 
types  of  campaigns  and  efforts  we  would  like  to  undertake  over  a 
period  of  time.  But  specifically,  the  provision  that  is  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  asks  us  to  take  the  time  to  put  together  a  campaign  over 
the  course  of  a  year.  And  the  intention  of  the  industry,  and  I  chair 
the  group  that  is  trying  to  put  together  our  thinking  on  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Organization.  The  industry  wants  to  have  a  well- 
thought-through  plan  with  a  well-articulated  marketing  approach. 

We  have  got  the  beginnings  of  that,  and  what  we  would  like  to 
do  is  within  that  year  come  back  with  a  detailed  plan.  Preliminary 
numbers  are  that  realistically  we  would  want  to  be  spending  in  the 
same  kind  of  range  as  Australia  and  Canada  are.  We  don  t  think 
we  need  to  go  above  that.  And  then  how  the  funding  gets  raised 
in  terms  of  the  specific  percentage,  that  is  public  versus  private,  we 
want  to  work  through  the  mechanisms  for  that.  But  there  is  a  lot 
of  thought  on  it.  We  do  have  ideas  as  to  the  way  the  spending  could 
build  up  over  a  period  of  5  years,  and  we  would  be  prepared  to  put 
the  program  together  within  the  year  that  is  allowed  within  the 
legislation  for  sure  and  come  back  with  detailed  recommendations. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Green,  could  you  describe  for  us 
what  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Council  does  and 
how  it  is  structured? 

Mr.  Green.  That  council  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Travel  Industry  As- 
sociation of  America,  and  it  is  made  up  of  50  members,  some  at- 
large  members,  many  members  representing  every  segment  of  the 
travel  industry,  and  it  is  basically  an  organization  that  is  promot- 
ing policies  in  the  government  to  promote  travel  and  tourism.  It  is 
a  very  broad-based  group. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Given  your  experience  with  industry  groups,  how 
large  do  you  believe  the  NTB  and  NTO  boards  can  be  structured 
without  losing  too  much  flexibility  and  effectiveness? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  think  the  initial  thinking  in  the  NTO  board 
is  that  it  would  be  relatively  small.  That  organization  is  primarily 
a  marketing  organization.  It  should  be  staffed  with  marketing  pro- 
fessionals. The  board  members  should  be  those  in  the  industry  that 
have  marketing  experience.  I  think  it  can  be,  frankly,  rather  lean 
and  mean.  I  think  the  policymaking  board  can  be  broader,  should 
be  broader,  because  there  are  so  many  facets  to  the  travel  industry. 
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I  would  think  a  board  of  20,  30  members  is  workable.  We  have  ac- 
tually been  working  with  far  larger  boards  in  this  White  House 
Conference  and  in  this  transition  period,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
effective  to  hear  from  every  segment  of  the  travel  industry.  It  is 
going  to  take  broad-based  support  for  this  to  be  effective  in  the  end, 
and  therefore  it  requires  the  participation  of  many,  many  players. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Linen,  you  discuss  in  your  testimony  the  decline 
over  the  last  several  years  of  our  share  of  the  world's  travel  mar- 
ket. What  factors  other  than  the  amount  each  nation  spends  on 
marketing  have  influenced  our  market  share,  and  how  much  of  the 
decline  are  they  responsible  for? 

And  also,  isn't  it  true  that  as  more  countries  become  aware  of  the 
potential  in  travel  and  tourism,  that  the  competition  tends  to  be 
more  intense,  and  that  in  and  of  itself  would  lend  to  thinking  that 
we  might  not  be  able  to  keep  the  market  share  that  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to. 

Mr.  Linen.  Congressman,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  be  completely  spe- 
cific in  terms  of  what  percentages  of  decline  come  from  natural  dis- 
asters, lack  of  promotional  dollars  or  whatever.  What  I  can  say  is 
the  following:  That  despite  a  significant  wind  in  our  backs  over  the 
last  year  or  so  as  a  result  of  the  weakening  of  the  dollar  in  the  for- 
eign exchange  markets,  which  you  would  think  would  create  an  at- 
tractive opportunity  for  people  to  want  to  come  to  the  United 
States  because  of  the  economic  buying  power  of  that  instrument  in 
the  conversion  process,  we  have  lost  market  share.  We  have  lost 
market  share  partly  because,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  whole  world's 
travel  is  growing  in  double  digits. 

So  here  is  an  industry  that  is  growing  more  than  10  percent  an- 
nually, in  which  our  share  is  going  down  because  we  are  either 
staying  about  the  same  level,  and  we  are  certainly  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  industry.  And  that  is  the  crux  of  what 
is  happening  here.  And  our  share  of  voice,  if  we  were  measured  on 
an  advertising  basis,  I  would  say  would  be  insignificant  in  the  mar- 
ketplace of  the  world,  compared  to  at  least  20  or  25  of  the  countries 
that  are  ahead  of  us  on  the  list  out  there. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Thank  you.  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Sanford. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  apologize  for  joining  you  all  late,  and  for  missing 
most  of  your  testimony.  I  represent  the  coast  of  South  Carolina; 
Charleston,  Myrtle  Beach.  Our  economies  are  heavily  reliant  on 
tourism.  So  I  speak  as  one  who  is  very  interested  in  the  issue  of 
tourism,  but  I  do  have  a  question.  If  you  talk  about 
macromarketing,  it  seems  to  be  counter  to  most  trends  in  market- 
ing, which  are  increasingly  micro.  For  example,  advertising  a  car 
would  be  very  targeted  toward  a  specific  customer  base.  What  is 
wrong  with  that  logic?  In  other  words,  tourism  experts  talk  about 
macro-marketing,  but  it  is  just  totally  counter  to  the  way  most  peo- 
ple are  marketing  these  days. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Just  comment  for  a  minute,  and  then  kick  over  to 
some  of  the  others.  But  the  programs  we  are  talking  about  are  not 
necessarily  all  macromarketing.  Many  of  them  would  include  micro 
marketing  activities.  So  we  would  be  looking  at  doing  direct  mail, 
we  would  be  looking  at  doing  other  things  than  just  mass  news- 
paper advertising  or  mass  media  efforts  as  part  of  this. 
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A  big  part  of  the  reason  you  have  got  to  start,  however,  with 
macro-efforts,  is  that  until  you  build  a  database  of  customers,  and 
until  you  build  a  sufficient  background  set  of  information  to  have 
predictability — you  know,  I  used  to  work  in  the  credit  card  business 
where  you  are  able  to  build  projectable  models  you  can  use  to  man- 
age direct  marketing,  et  cetera. 

I  am  sure  most  of  us  worked  that  way  in  our  own  businesses.  As 
a  country,  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  database.  So  an  initial  wave 
of  what  you  do  would  be  to  run  some  mass  media  to  create  share 
of  voice,  to  raise  awareness  and  intent.  You  then  start  out  of  that 
database  to  mine  the  attractive  segments  through  direct  mail,  et 
cetera,  and  then  many  of  us  would  in  cooperation  with  that  con- 
tinue our  own  more  micro  activities  underneath  it.  So,  you  know, 
the  theory  being  a  rising  tide  will  lift  all  boats.  The  role  of  the  um- 
brella campaign  being  to  create  the  rising  tide,  and  then  the  micro- 
campaigns  to  take  advantage  of  that  rising  tide.  So  it  is  an  inte- 
grated effort,  not  one  versus  the  other. 

Mr.  Green.  And  what  I  would  add  is  that  in  our  experience  we 
are  becoming  more  and  more  targeted  in  many  of  our  campaigns, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  an  overall  brand  or  image  campaign.  If 
you  think  about  the  decisionmaking  process  that  many  Europeans 
or  South  Americans  or  people  in  the  Far  East  might  go  through, 
they  are  not  waking  up  in  the  morning  saying  I  want  to  go  to  Myr- 
tle Beach,  I  want  to  go  to  New  York  City,  I  want  to  go  to  Walt  Dis- 
ney World.  Many  of  them  are  going  through  a  thought  process  of 
I  think  I  would  like  to  make  a  trip  to  the  United  States. 

An  overall  campaign  that  positioning  the  United  States  consist- 
ently, and  I  say  consistently  meaning  not  any  1  year,  but  every 
year  for  many  years,  being  top  of  mind,  keeping  the  awareness  lev- 
els high,  that  there  is  a  richness  of  offerings  here,  diversity  of  offer- 
ings, that  is  going  to  help  many  individual  players  come  in  with 
more  targeted  campaigns.  The  combination  of  those  2  things,  I 
think,  over  time  will  be  more  effective  for  the  country  than  cam- 
paigns that  are  very  targeted  and  isolated. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Linen,  I  was  just  curious 
when  you  were  answering  Chairman  Oxley's  question,  what  do  you 
see  other  nations  doing  in  this  market,  and  what  do  you  have  to 
do  to  keep  up?  You  were  mentioning  earlier  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  volume  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Linen.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  our  business? 

Mr.  Roth.  Yes,  in  terms  of  your  business. 

Mr.  Linen.  Well,  we  have  two  different  types  of  business.  We 
have  a  business  on  a  country-by-country  basis  and  we  look  at  our 
market  share  and  health  of  the  business,  whether  it  is  the  travel- 
ers check  business,  or  the  card  business,  within  each  market,  as 
compared  to  what  is  going  on  within  that.  And  then  we  look  at 
global  spending  patterns  in  terms  of  where  people  are  using  those 
instruments  outside  of  those  markets,  in  destination  markets 
around  the  world,  and  where  we  need  to  participate  there.  So  as 
in  any  business,  you  look  and  see  where  your  total  investment  dol- 
lars are  best  leveraged  to  be  able  to  get  you  the  kind  of  return  that 
you  need  from  the  attractiveness,  but  also  to  create  the  level  of 
brand  awareness  that  you  need  just  to  have  business  to  start  with. 
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I  am  not  quite  sure  if  that  answered  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  I  was  thinking,  what  do  we  have  to  do  nation- 
ally, like  here  in  our  country,  to  stay  up  with  what  they  are  doing 
in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Just  one  quick  comment  to  take  an  example.  The 
European  Travel  Commission,  one  of  our  competitors,  if  you  will, 
speaking  from  the  country  perspective,  every  year  puts  together  a 
joint  campaign  that  they  bring  to  the  United  States,  with  a  core 
of  funding  that  is  created  by  the  European  companies.  They  then 
run  a  series  of  trade  shows  throughout  the  United  States,  they  run 
a  series  of  newspaper  advertising,  they  run  magazine  supplements, 
et  cetera,  which  some  of  us  participate  in.  American  Express  does, 
different  companies  do.  That  is  an  example  of  a  place  where  in  this 
case  the  European  Community  has  created  an  umbrella  shared 
campaign  with  core  funding  and  vehicles  that  you  can  access.  They 
put  it  in  the  marketplace  and  for  very  efficient  leverage  of  your 
own  money  you  can  wind  up  with  a  lot  of  exposure  to  highly  attrac- 
tive people  that  you  can  then  move  to  the  foreign  destinations. 
That  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  got  to  be  doing 
to  be  competitive,  if  we  want  to  keep  up. 

Mr.  Linen.  I  would  just  add  to  that,  as  far  as  the  kind  of  spend- 
ing we  are  doing  now  through  USTTA,  we  are  not  even  on  the 
radar  screen  relative  to  the  world.  That  is  the  point.  We  need  to 
get  real. 

Mr.  Roth.  That  is  why  I  am  so  delighted  that  you  4  are  very  suc- 
cessful. You  are  influential  and  you  are  very  busy  and  you  took  the 
time  to  come  here  this  afternoon.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  that 
point  gets  across  to  all  of  our  Congressmen.  And  we  had  20  of  them 
here  for  the  hearing  at  one  point  or  another,  and  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  Congressmen  have  the  benefit,  as  I  had  mentioned 
before,  of  your  testimony. 

You  know,  I  have  a  dream  for  this  industry,  for  your  industry. 
As  a  futurist,  I  come  here  to  Capitol  Hill  and  hear  testimony  like 
this;  they  tell  us,  "look  at  the  travel  and  tourism  industry."  It  is 
the  wave  of  the  future.  It  is  the  number  one  industry  not  only  in 
America,  but  also,  in  a  few  years,  worldwide.  Of  course,  in  my  Con- 
gressional District,  travel  and  tourism  is  the  number  one  revenue 
producer.  Think  about  it,  we  are  the  third  largest  dairy  district  in 
the  Nation,  but  yet  travel  and  tourism  generates  more  income  than 
any  other  industry.  We  have  got  the  largest  paper  industry  in  our 
area,  too. 

So  it  shows  you  the  dynamics  and  the  power  of  travel  and  tour- 
ism. And  when  we  see  what  travel  and  tourism  can  do  for  our 
country  and  what  it  can  do  for  jobs,  I  implore  you  and  beg  you  to 
remain  involved  with  this  process  and  those  who  work  this  legisla- 
tion through  Congress.  I  think  even  more  important  than  the  legis- 
lation is  sensitizing  Congress  to  what  travel  and  tourism  does  for 
America.  That  is  a  message  that  is  not  well  understood  here.  I  am 
so  delighted  that  you  came  and  appeared  before  this  committee  and 
I  thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:54  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  were  adjourned.] 
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